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MASTERPIECES LOAN EXHIBITION 
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PORCELAIN For the Benefit of the 
FURNITURE Public Education Association 
TAPESTRIES 


THROUGH MARCH 31 


Open Sundays 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


720 Fifth Avenue New York 19 East 64th Street, New York 


WEBER VEHICLES: 
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“FLEXO” Craft Painting Medium 


Waux colors 
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The life and chromatic beauty of a painting 
depend as much on the vehicles used, as on the 
pigments. That is why so many artist-painters 
prefer Weber Vehicles. Weber Vehicles give 
your painting extra life—help keep your colors 
pure, brilliant, unchanging. Get Weber Vehicles 
from your local art supply dealer. Weber prod- 
ucts have world-wide distribution. 


Made by the manufacturers of 
WEBER VARNISHES: 


SPHINX RETOUCHING VARNISH 


DAMAR VARNISH 

MASTIC VARNISH, Picture Strength 
MASTIC VARNISH, Full Strength 
MATVAR, Mat Drying Varnish 
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ap Bine Abst Quality Colors 
WATER-COLOR VARNISH 

and the WEBER Synthetic Resin Family: © 

SYNVAR, Picture Varnish OlL © WATER © TEMPERA 

fakin Taage mane PASTEL * AQUA PASTEL 


Each supplied in 2% oz. bottle; 8 oz. (12 Pint); : : * : 
16 oz. (Pint); 32 oz. (Quart). F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Pa 


(Descriptive Technical Data, on Request) St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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PAINTINGS By 


Francis Colburn 


March 5-24 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 
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NEW YORK 


PRING 
FLOWER SHOW 


by EMILY LOWE AWARD WINNERS 
A Project of the 
Joe and Emily Lowe Foundation 
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33 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. 
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LETTERS 


DuMond’s Painting Style 

Sir: Your obituary on the passing of 
Frank Vincent DuMond _ unfortunately 
erred in stating that his painting veered 
in style from one extreme to another. 

This should have read that although 
styles in art change for some artists, Mr. 
DuMond’s work remained very much the 
same through the years. One of the big 
things about Mr. DuMond was that his 
ideas on teaching and his philosophy of 
life were large enough to embrace many 
different points of view, and although his 
students at the Art Students League were 
taught in very much the same manner at 
the end of his career as when he began 58 
years ago, they received a good basis for 
developing a personal and mature ex- 
pression. 





STEWART KLONIS, Director 
Art Students League 
New York, N. Y. 


Art & Communication 

Sm: As one sincerely interested in ‘ar- 
riving at some conclusion regarding the 
present trend of American Art, I am try- 
ing to maintain an open mind on the 
current tendencies and arrive at some 
answer which will make sense. 

In writing this letter I am referring 
to the unintelligible or uncommunicable 
type of non-objective or abstract paint- 
ing that is being exhibited today. 

Robert Beverly Hale of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art asks this question re- 
garding the artists. “Why are they re- 
tiring within themselves and leaving the 
world completely?” He further states, 
“the artist seems to be moving farther 
and farther away from his public by 
eliminating from his work the very quali- 
ties that appeal to the public.” I am 
convinced that Mr. Hale has stated non- 
controversial facts. 

Suppose that a very talented writer de- 
veloped a psychic shorthand pregnant 
with meaning to him but so abstract 
that only he could understand it. He 
has every right to produce such a manu- 
script but should he send it to a pub- 
lisher? If he did, it would undoubtedly 
be immediately rejected. 

As a parallel to this a talented painter 
has every right, if he so chooses, to re- 
tire within himself and to create paint- 

[Continued on next page] 
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Through March 10 


MILCH GALLERIES 
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HELEN BOSWELL 


PAINTINGS 
Thru March 10 


FERARGIL GALLERY 
63 East 57th St., New York City 
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30 West 54 Street, New York 
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Henry Varnum Poor 
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The Maine Theme: New Oils by 


Shirley HENDRICK 


thru March 17 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 


36 WEST 56th ST., N. Y. noon to six 










Letters, Cont'd. 


ings that to him alone are of significance 
and he is also privileged to submit them 
to art museums for display to the public 
and to galleries for sale. Is that any 
justifiable reason for the museums to 
show them to a bewildered public or any 
reason why he should expect that public 
to buy? 

Experimentation on the part of a writer 
or an artist might eventually lead him to 
create a newer and greater literature or 
a more magnificent art. We are all sym- 
pathetic to this but until that achieve- 
ment has been accomplished why should 
the public be exposed to a conglomerate 
mass of unintelligible experimentation? 
I am forced to arrive at the conclusion 
that if the artist is painting for himself 
alone then he alone should View his work, 

ALBERT L. HYDEMAN 
York, Pa. 


The Met’s Verification Service 


Sir: About the David painting of which 
you have written in your editorial, I am 
not surprised. My students are witness 
of what I have said for years, that it 
is a copy of David. 

What I am surprised at is that many 
of the older masterpieces ‘at the Met look 
like copies because they have been re- 
painted instead of restored... When the 
original brushwork of a master is lost, 
the mood and symphony of the great 
painter is affected; confusion of identi- 
fication takes place. The first great 
spiritual quality is lost, therefore there 
is no grading. : 

The David painting has been re- 
attributed by Mr. Sterling of the Louvre, 
a foreign expert whose word therefore 
carries more than*‘an American’s. 

When Mr. Sterling authenticated a pic- 
ture I have as a genuine Gavarni, the 
members of the Met disapproved it, 
though the painting was later accepted 
on Mr. Sterling’s word by the French em- 
bassy for exhibition. A second picture I 
brought to the Met was dismissed by 
the lady expert as a decorative picture, 
although the Frick Museum expert Dr. 
Eric Tietze attributed it as the work of 
an artist like Porta, a great master. 

My point is that the Met’s department 
of verification is disappointing in an un- 
accountable number of instances, in con- 
trast to a private institution such as 
the Frick, which endeavors to help the 
layman in finding the correct attribu- 
tion. In accepting taxpayers’ money, the 
Met as a public institution should either 
eliminate its verification service or raise 
its professional standard. On the word 
of the Met’s verification service, many 
laymen have neglected or thrown away 
their masterpieces. And at the same 
time that the Met disappoints the col- 
lector of art, it buys fourth rate paint- 
ings. Something should be done about 
improving its services and its judgment. 

YuN GEE 
New York, N. Y. 
Always Welcome 


Sir: THE ArT DIGEST is a good maga- 
zine for one who wants news of exhibi- 
tions throughout the U. S.; also, for 
criticism, always very fair, of all new art 
forms. Whether I like all types of art 
form, I always welcome THE ArT DIGEST 
into my home. 

B. B, STEELE 
Kentland, Ind. 





LOUIS CARRE his an 
modern french masterpieces 


712 Fifth Avenue (56th St.) New York 
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From a Scrapbook 


The aim of art is to represent not 
the outward appearance of things, 
but their inward significance; for 
this, and not the external manner- 
ism and detail, is true reality. 

—Aristotle. 
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[HE EDITOR’S VIEW 


By Paul Bird 





A National Institution 


ii THE ArT DIGEsT appears to devote rather heavy coverage 
these days to the activities of the Metropolitan Museum, 
there is a reason. Without question that institution has moved 
during the past decade from a local municipal institution to 
a position of the utmost national importance in our cultural 
life. Indications are constantly at hand. 

While leafing through a bulletin recently from a young 
small-city Midwest museum, I was surprised to see in a pic- 
ture of the museum’s modest foyer a 19th-century bronze 
sculptural group that in the late ’20s and early ’30s stood at 
the foot of the main staircase in the Metropolitan. Museum. 
Further reading disclosed that it was one of a score of such 
bronzes at the-Midwest: institution on “long-term” loan from 
the Met. Although I was vaguely aware of the Met’s extended 
loan policy,:I Was prompted to find out to what extent it has 
thus far been carried. I was astonished to learn that approxi- 
mately 3,000-art .objects, most of them, naturally, in the 
decorative and’ minor arts.categories, are on long-term loan 
in some 55 museums and other institutions, from coast to 
coast and as far south as Mexico City. 


Some of these objects have been enriching the collections - 


of far-flung sister-museums for more than 10 years. Just to 
indicate the kind of loans they are, here are a few taken at 
random from the complete list, with the date of the loan 
indicated: 

De Young Museum, San Francisco, 119 pieces of Sévres 
and Chinese Lowestoft porcelain (1947); Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts, 80 objects from the Egyptian and Greek collec- 
tions (1941); Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, five 
paintings (1947); Philadelphia Museum, 62 porcelains, 34 
pieces of arms and armor (1939-41); Washington and Lee 
University, 10 paintings (1950); Worcester Art Museum, 
14 Near Eastern objects (1947); Akron Art Institute, 15 
Mediaeval, 26 Egyptian objects (1950)... . 

And so the list goes on, to include universities, historical 
societies and museums in 45 other widely scattered cities. In 
addition to these long-term loans, the Met this year is also 
making parts of its reserve collection available as traveling 
exhibitions in cooperation with the American Federation of 
Arts. 

With such a liberal feeding out of its cultural treasures to 
such a widespread area throughout the nation, together with 
its newer activities on behalf of the entire country’s artists— 
the triennial nation-wide painting and other exhibitions—the 
Metropolitan has impressively extended its cultural benefits 
far beyond the Hudson River boundary of New York City. 
It has not, however, crossed the Hudson for any additional 
taxpayer money. Maintenance and certain other costs of the 
museum are still borne—ungrudgingly, to their everlasting 
credit—only by New York’s own citizens. 

In fairness, it seems to me that an institution with such 
willingness to share its cultural wealth with museums of sister 
cities, should have opportunity for some additional financial 
support beyond that given by its own municipality. In the 
past.10 years the Met has come far from its oldtime torpor, 
and has displayed a most commendable new sense of na- 
tional responsibility which would surely be greatly strength- 
ened by out-of-town encouragement. 

Perhaps some kind of out-of-town exchange membership 
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arrangement could be made with these other museums to 
provide a channel whereby appreciative people in the other 
cities, who believe in this vast nation-wide service, could help 
in a small way to sustain it. Perhaps the Met itself should be 
authorized to undertake such a campaign on its own. Of 
course every other museum in the country hopes that its 
local citizens will reserve for them all available financial 
support. But in the case of the Metropolitan Museum the 
situation is now different. The Met no longer belongs to New 
York City alone, but to many other cities and towns through 
the nation. 

And that is why it is increasingly in the spotlight and gets 
increasing coverage in THE ArT DiceEst. 


The Ideal Art Exhibition Review 


A FOOL THERE WAS . . . an art editor . . . who once invited 
opinion as to what should constitute a proper art review 
in his magazine. 

I will take the chance though, because something construc- 
tive might easily come out of the discussion. Like everyone 
else, I have my own opinion as to what the ideal art reviewer 
should be and what his review should say. I use the word 
reviewer only tentatively because some would say he properly 
should be a critic; others hold an opposite view. 

The question of the function and the attributes of the ideal 
art review has in past periods been answered with satisfaction. 
But today there appears to be no general agreement. And 
some discussion is healthy. 

One of the first points that we should decide, I suppose, 
is where the responsibilities of the reviewer lie. We can 
assume that an art review must be honest, well written, correct 
in grammar, not snide, cute or childish. We can dismiss dis- 
cussion about the responsibility of the reviewer to himself. 

What is the responsibility of the reviewer to the artist, and 
to the reader? Does the reviewer really have such a divided 
responsibility, or should he dismiss from his mind the needs 
of the artist and consider solely the needs of the reader? Or, 
on the other hand, should he incorporate into his review what 
amounts to advice and guidance—critical help—for the artist? 

The question can get quite complicated. Should the re- 
viewer attempt to convey to the reader what the artist sup- 
posedly is expressing? Can he truly know and adequately 
convey such expression? Should the reviewer learn that from 
talking with the artist, and can the artist tell him? What 
about the artist’s dealer? Reviewers are often tactfully offered 
some briefing by the dealer. 

What about stylistic preferences? Should the reviewer stick 
to one style of art that he likes, such as Apollinare did, be- 
come its exponent, and make its public acceptance his “cause”? 

Or should he stick to pure description and simple facts 
about a show and not review or criticize at all? 

Perhaps some kind reader has some thoughts about these 
questions. | would be happy to hear them. 


February Problems 


ms EDITOR of a semi-monthly magazine in New York 
will agree with me that T. S. Eliot’s famous line “April 
is the cruelest month” should be changed. February is the 
cruelest. There are only 28 days to start with, and every 
printer, engraver and post office observes nativities of both 
Lincoln and Washington. That leaves 18 working days. 
Then to compound the difficulties, a transportation strike 
at the start-of the month froze in New York the out-of-town 
movement of all second-class postage matter, meaning maga- 
zines and newspapers. Effects of the pile-up were felt through- 
out the month, which will explain in part why you have 
received these issues later than usual. 








Who’s News 


Cornelia Van A. Chapin has been ap- 
pointed sculptor member of the New 
York City Art Commission. Her ap- 
pointment was made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York. 

The young sculptor Richmond Barthé 
has moved to Jamaica in the British 
West Indies, where he plans to give 
up sculpture in order to devote his 
full time to painting. The Negro art- 
ist is noted for such works as his bust 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture and for his 
life-size figure of Christ. 

Erik Nitsche, well-known designer, 
has been appointed as consultant for a 
study of the institutional needs of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Nitsche will make a survey of the Mu- 
seum’s bulletin boards, announcements, 
posters, etc., with a view to correlating 
them with the architecture of the Mu- 
seum building. 


A Chicago painter, Jack Kennedy, 28, 
has been named the Outstanding Amer- 
ican Artist in Paris for 1951 by the 
Society for American Art in Paris. 
Kennedy, whose works have been 
shown in a number of Paris exhibi- 
tions, was chosen on the basis of work 
he exhibited during 1950. Formerly of 
Lafayette, Ind., he was graduated from 
DePauw University in 1946 and has 
’ been painting in Paris for more than a 
year. 


Warren Hunter has been appointed 
dean of the San Antonio Art Institute, 
San Antonio, Texas. Hunter, who stud- 
ied at the Art Institute of Chicago, 


EXHIBITION 
OLD MASTERS 


Through March 24 


Juan Vanderhamen 


32 East 57th Street 


KOETSER GALLERY 





will head the school associated with the 
collection of modern French painting 
established by the late Mrs. Marion 
Koogler McNay of San Antonio. 


LeBrun Crucifixion in N. Y. 


Rico LeBrun’s huge 16x26-foot trip- 
tych Crucifixion, seen earlier at the 
Los Angeles Museum (page 13, Decem- 
ber 15 Art DicEsT) has been installed 
in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, to remain on view to mid-April. 
The panel has been affixed to the stair- 
well at the museum, which is the only 
wall space large enough in the building 
to display it. One of a series of hun- 
dreds of drawings and paintings done 
on the theme of Calvary, the painting 
was declared by Arthur Millier to be 
similar in many respects to Picasso’s 
Guernica, which is also in the Museum 
of Modern Art. LeBrun’s Centurion’s 
Horse, part of the same Calvary cycle, 
was second prize winner in the Metro- 
politan Museum’s “fecent American 
painting exhibition. Reactions of New 
York art critics to the Crucifixion will 
be reported in the next issue of THE 
ArT DIGEST. 


Modern Museum Ups Admission 


Starting this month, the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, increased its 
general admission to 60 cents, including 
tax, for adults, and 20 cents for chil- 
dren. Former general admission has 
been 44 cents and 14 cents for children. 
Membership fees remain the same and 
carry the privilege of unlimited free 
admission with payment of a 10 cent 
federal tax on each admission. 



















15,” x 30” 






New York 


11 East 57th Street 


Cranach Works Stolen 

Two small paintings from the studio 
of Lucas Cranach the Elder were 
stolen February 3 from the John and 
Mable Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Flor- 
ida. They are pendant portraits of 
Frederick III (signed, and dated 1532), 
and John I, Dukes of Saxony. 

In making the announcement, A. 
Everett Austin, Jr., director of the mu- 
seum, gave their value at approximate- 
ly $1,500, explaining that at least 60 
versions of these portraits are known. 

Local police and the FBI are working 
on the case. The period just after the 
first of the year is the high season in 
Sarasota, and nearly 2,400 persons vis- 
ited the galleries in a single day early 
in February. Because of the unprece- 
dented cold weather, many visitors wore 
heavy wraps, which made such a theft 
much easier than it usually would be, 
police said. 


Academy Sets $14,000 Purchase Fund 


In addition to the $8,000 available 
in prize awards at this year’s forth- 
coming National Academy’s 126th an- 
nual, announced previously, a $14,000 
purchase fund has also been made 
available in purchase prizes, accord- 
to Lawrence Grant White, president of 
the Academy. The additional sum has 
been made available from the Henry 
Ward Ranger Fund. 

One of the foremost landscape paint- 
ers of his generation, Ranger, who 
died in 1858, left the greater part of 
his fortune to the Academy for the 
purchase of contemporary American art 
to be presented by the Academy to art 
institutions in America. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


by 


DIANE ESMOND 


Through March 17 


CARSTAIRS 


GALLERY 
New York 
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Met Show Closes 


MorE THAN 75,000 people viewed the 
recently closed Metropolitan Museum’s 
“American Painting Today” - exhibition 
and, as of its closing, 14 paintings were 
purchased by the public. 

The 14 artists whose works were 
bought by visitors are: Eugene Bavin- 
ger, Alfred Blaustein, Charles Beck, 
Edward Betts, Harold Elias, Lily Har- 
mon, Karl Knaths (first prize winner), 
Walter Meigs, Russel Oettel, Stuart 
Purser, Ben Shahn, Julia Thecla, Janet 
Turner, Martha Visser’t Hooft. 

In his report on the show carried in 
the museum’s current Bulletin, Robert 
Beverly Hale reviews the entire plan- 
ning and execution of the big exhibi- 
tion for which 9,000 entry blanks were 
received. Concerning the small propor- 
tion of conservative work in the show, 
Hale states that the reason “is because 
little was offered.” As for the revolt of 
the few advanced artists, he states 
“their suggested boycott was but sparse- 
ly followed and had little influence on 
the final result.” 

With reference to the exhibition, an 
open letter to Mr. Hale has been re- 
ceived by THE Art Dicest from the 
Spiral Group, with the request that the 
DicEsT reprint the letter. While it is 
too long to be reprinted in entirety, 
the following excerpts contain the main 
points. It is signed by 16 artists and 
forwarded by Mrs. Wally Strautin of 
New York, secretary of the Group: 


“We, members of the Spiral Group, 
wish to express our appreciation to you 
and the Metropolitan Museum for de- 
voting space and funds to the showing 
of contemporary American Art. ... 

“We unanimously feel that exhibi- 
tions of mammoth proportions, as has 
already been demonstrated by Artists 
for Victory, Pepsi Cola, et cetera, are 
physically and spiritually tiring and un- 
rewarding. Crowding is inescapable and 
confusion is thereby unavoidable... . 

“It is our belief that all this can be 
avoided by establishing a continuous 
constructive program of small and prop- 
erly co-ordinated exhibitions each pre- 
senting one phase of contemporary work 
done throughout the United States, or 
as an alternative a program of exhibi- 
tions featuring contrasting tendencies 
in particular regions of the nation. ... 

“The jury for an all inclusive show 
ought to be composed of an equal num- 
ber of artists representing each trend, 
or better still, juries representing each 
trend should be formed, leaving to the 
contributing artist the privilege of 
submitting his or her work to that 
panel whom he or she prefers. 

“We also wonder whether it is nec- 
essary for an institution such as the 
Metropolitan Museum to appoint a jury 
of artists to select its shows. Would it 
not be more appropriate for the Mu- 
seum’s Director and Staff to choose 
what they feel, think and believe to be 
a fair cross-section of contemporary 
works? And why not eliminate prizes 
in favor of a larger purchasing fund?” 
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PETER PAUL RUBENS: The Holy Family with St. Francis 


Rubens Presented in First New York Show 


By Paul Bird 


A LOAN exhibition of 35 paintings by 
Peter Paul Rubens—the Flemish mas- 
ter’s first New York one-man show—is 
on view through March at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries. An admission of 60 cents 
is charged for the benefit of the Public 
Education Association, a New York City 
philanthropy. 

Borrowed entirely from U.S. sources, 
the show presents much of the cream 
of the Rubens paintings now owned in 
this country. The show covers Rubens’ 
progress as a painter from his 20th year 
to his full maturity in the late 1630’s. 
He was born in Westphalia in 1577 and 
died in Antwerp in 1640. During his 
lifetime as a painter and as an equally 
important diplomat, Rubens visited 
Italy, Spain, Paris and England, exe- 
cuting many painting commissions for 
clients in these countries. In Antwerp 
he maintained a workshop with many 
collaborators, among them such talent- 
ed men as Snyders, Jan Bruegel, and 
Van Dyck. 

An admirer of Titian, Tintoretto, 
Michelangelo and other Italian mas- 
ters of the late Renaissance, Rubens 
blended his native sense of Flemish re- 
alism with an Italian sense of abstract 
and heroic form, monumentality of de- 
sign, and the melodrama of the Baroque 
counter-Reformation that overtook 
Flanders. 

While the hand of various collabora- 
tors appears frequently in many paint- 
ings included in the present show, there 


is a consistency in the overall monu- 
mental conception that governs nearly 
every picture. Whether he was painting 
a secular or Biblical subject, Rubens con- 
ceived of each group picture in broad 
terms of diagonals, circular, wheel-like 
swirls, twists and contrappostos that 
give the show an unmistakable Baroque 
appearance. His double-chinned mature 
nudes, muscular male figures, and 
chubby putti are seldom at repose. His 
colors in the present show lack the con- 
sistency of his design; they are some- 
times over-tinted, but are generally held 
to a few dramatically rich reds, blues, 
yellows and greens. The paint is ap- 
plied with a boldness sustained over vast 
areas of drapery or flesh. In the smaller 
panel studies, however, color is almost 
monochromatic with the greater range 
given to the linear draftsmanship, 

Outstandingly ambitious in the pres- 
ent show are the huge panel The 
Tribute Money, loaned by the De Young 
Museum, San Francisco; the Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s great Venus and Adonis 
and Holy Family with St. Francis; and 
the Ringling Museum’s Pausias and 
Glycera—each of them distinguished for 
their bravura of design. 

Earliest of the pictures is a typical 
piece of Flemish miniature realism— 
not associated with the later Rubens— 
a portrait of a 26-year-old blond man 
lent by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Linsky. It 
is the only picture in the exhibition that 
does not have the later Mediterranean 


[Continued on page 24] 
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BRUEGEL, THE ELDER: Combat Between Lent and Carnival 


Lost Bruegel Emerges 


AN UNKNOWN painting, The Battle 
Between Carnival and Lent by Peter 
Bruegel the Elder, which proves to be 
the original on which several known 
copies are based, has been acquired hy 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Pur- 
chased at auction in 1946 by the London 
dealer Frank Sabin, the painting was 
then attributed to the Younger Bruegel. 
Upon cleaning, the spurious signature of 
the younger artist washed off and the 
pieture was revealed as an original of 
the Elder Bruegel. 

The theme of the painting—a joust- 
ing battle between the rotund Prince 
Carnival riding on a barrel and a nun 
representing Lent astride a similar ve- 
hicle—was probably an established pic- 
torial allegory derived from the early 
Mystery Plays. In the early descriptions 
of such fights, Lent, “Princess of Fast- 
ing and Penitence” exhorts the Prince 
Carnival not to forget his soul over 
the feasting and drinking. “Christmas” 
finally reconciles the two and Lent is 
permitted to rule for 40 days of the 
year and two days each week. 

The historians De Loo and Van Bas- 
telaer, in their standard work on Brue- 
gel, have published another painting of 
The Battle Between Carnival and Lent, 
in the collection of Baron Joly (now at 


Artist-Picked Jury for 


A gury selected by the artists them- 
selves chose 117 paintings, sculptures, 
drawings and prints for the 19th An- 
nual Exhibition of Maryland Artists at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art to April 8. 

Top award, the $250 Artists’ Prize for 
work in any medium, went to two 
bronzes, Dancer and Wrestler, by Reu- 
ben Kramer. The 14 other awards are 
reported on page 18. 


The three-man jury was selected by 
the Artists’ Committee of the Museum 
through a system whereby all local 
art organizations and a representative 
group of individual artists were given 
an opportunity to vote for jury mem- 
bers. On the jury were Bartlett H. 
Hayes, Jr., director of the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, Andover, Mass.; 
Milton Hebald, sculptor;.and Eric Isen- 
berger, painter. 

Explaining their choices, the jury said 
in a joint statement: “We were look- 


from Cleaning 


Zedelgreen near Bruges), as a copy by 
the Younger Peter Bruegel after a lost 
original by the father. With the re- 
moval of the heavy overpaint, the Bos- 
ton Carnival “is now proved beyond 
question” to be the lost original, ac- 
cording to Hanns Swarzenski writing 
in the museum’s current Bulletin. 

The painting, -he writes, “still has 
the same directness and spontaneity as 
an oil-sketch by’“Rubens” who was an 
“admirer and collector of Bruegel. His 
inventory lists no less than five of 
Bruegel’s works, and to a certain de- 
gree he was influenced by him.” The 
painting also betrays in its technique 
as well as in its iconography “the di- 
rect influence of Jerome Bosch.” 

In the mummery of the Boston pic- 
ture, the figure of Lent, pushed by a 
Monk and hooded figures, thrusts out 
a platter of fish, while some herrings 
spill out from the barrel she rides. 
Carnival, pushed to the fray by his 
cohorts, holds a spit on which roast pig 
is impaled, while from within the barrel 
a figure emerges holding a. waffle iron 
and pot of waffle dough. A figure using 
a grill as a fiddle, a man with a cask 
of rum on his back, children with rat- 
tles and other figures are depicted be- 
hind Prince Carnival. 


Maryland Annual 


ing for work which represents a fresh 
approach and a perceptual ability rather 
than a labored effort that becomes stale. 
We stressed spontaneity, evidence of 
personal vision and an alignment with 
the philosophies of our time; since 
there are many such philosophies to- 
day, we sought the various methods of 
interpreting them.” 

A popular prize of $25 for a work 
selected by public’ ballot will be an- 
nounced at the end of the exhibition. 


Movie on Calder Mobiles 

A color movie “Works of Calder,” 
directed by Herbert Matter with nar- 
ration by Burgess Meredith, has been 
issued in 16 mm by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Described as “a poetic, al- 
most abstract interpretation of an art- 
ist’s work rather than a simple docu- 
ment,” its sequences suggest a parallel 
between form and movements in nature 
and those of Calder’s mobiles. 


San Diego Acquires 


FORTY-ONE NEW ACQUISITIONS, 28 of 
them by Italian artists, have been an- 
nounced by the Fine Arts Gallery of 
San Diego, Calif. Emphasized in the 
group, made up of 38 paintings and 
three pieces of sculpture, are the Italian 
Renaissance and Baroque periods. 

The works range chronologically 
from a small triptych by Jacopo di 
Casentino, Florentine follower of Giotto, 
and a single panel by Nardo di Cione, 
to a Neo-Classic head by Canova. Rep- 
resenting the Italian 15th century are 
panel paintings by the Sienese Sano di 
Pietro, the Florentines Albertinelli and 
Piero di Cosimo, and the Muranese 
Vivarini. A marble low relief by Dona- 
tello’s colleague, Michelozzo Michelozzi, 
is also included. 

Venetian works, led by a Tintoretto 
portrait, make up a substantial part of 
the new 16th-century works and take 
their place among a large number of 
Venetian paintings already owned by 
the gallery. The new works include 





Ricci: Christ Served by Angels 


paintings by Catena, Lotto, Palma 
Vecchio, Sebastiano del Piombo and 
Busi Cariani. 

The Venetian paintings of the 17th 
and 18th centuries are headed by Se- 
bastiano Ricci’s large Christ Served by 
the Angels and Strozzi’s Madonna and 
Child. Others are a Maffei, a Bellotto, 
a Guardi, two Longhi pendants, two 
Piazzettas and a small Tiepolo. 

Most notable among the paintings 
from other countries is a small portrait 
of a baby painted about 1650 by Rem- 
brandt. Also new are a pair of Kalf 
still-life compositions, an interior by 
Vrel and paintings by Bol and Jordaens. 


Rivera Retrospective in Houston 

A retrospective exhibition, covering 
nearly 40 years of painting by the Mexi- 
can artist Diego Rivera, will be .shown 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, 
Texas, through March 11. 

The show includes 33 easel paintings, 
both oils and watercolors, by the well- 
known muralist whose works became a 
Mexican national legacy recently when 
the Mexican government wrote into its 
constitution that it was a criminal of- 
fence to deface Rivera’s work. 

Especially assembled by the Museo 
Nacional.de Artes Plasticas in Mexico 
City, the show displays six paintings 
which were in the 1950 Venice Biennial. 


The Art Digest 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CuicaGo: Chicago art circles are 
pleased and proud over the announce- 
ment that Richmond Barthe, Negro 
sculptor, has arrived at the point in 
his fortunes where he can go to a 
house of his own in the Island of Ja- 
maica, high up in the hills overlooking 
the Caribbean Sea, and devote the next 
epoch in his life to painting. 

It was as a student of painting rather 
than of sculpture that Barthe, back in 
1924, entered the school of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. He was sent here by 
Father Kane of the Blessed Sacrament 
Parish of New Orleans, and it was for 
painting that Barthe made an almost 
incredible sacrifice, only to turn out 
accidentally a sculptor. 

During the four years of his student- 
ship at the Art Institute, Barthe never 
got more than five hours of sleep a 
night. He would report for duty at 
4:30 each morning, winter and summer, 
at a North Side restaurant to mop the 
floor and get tables in order for break- 
fast. After school each afternoon, he 
would return to the restaurant to help 
feed the evening customers. His wages 
were meager. When he got his first 
show at the Woman’s City Club of 
Chicago, he had to borrow car fare to 
get to the opening. 

Recognition came to him, queerly 
enough, as a sculptor, not as a painter. 
In his show at the Woman’s Club, two 
heads of friends he had modeled in clay, 
just for the fun of it, were singled out 
for praise. That praise led to a com- 
mission to do a head of Toussaint |’Over 
ture for a children’s home in Gary, In- 
diana. His show, moreover, and his rec- 
ord for pluck that came out in news- 
paper reports, aroused the interest of 
philanthropic Chicagoans. They saw 
that Barthe got to New York for fur- 
ther study, and eventually he was given 
a Rosenwald Fellowship. 

The Art Institute began to include 
Barthe in its annual shows. He was in- 
vited to participate in the Century of 
Progress exhibition in 1934, where The 
Blackberry Woman, lent by the Whit- 
ney Museum, was much admired. The 
Metropolitan Museum and the Museum 
of Modern Art have shown his work. 

Barthe, from his outset as a sculptor, 
got his inspiration from his models and 
from what his models were doing at the 
time, much as did George Bellows, one 
of Barthe’s idols as a painter. Among 
his first works before leaving Chicago 
was The Jubilee Singer, whom he ad- 
mired on an interracial program at the 
University of Chicago Settlement. The 
Louis-Schmelling fight inspired an at- 
tempt at Boxers, somewhat in the Bel- 
lows fashion. Jo Davidson, lending him 
a friendly hand at the outset in New 
York, and listening to his enthusiasms, 
advised him to be his own teacher. 

In late years Barthe has done the 
bust of Booker T. Washington, com- 
missioned for the Hall of Fame. 

Barthe calls his new home in Ja- 
maica “Tolaus,” after the friend of Her- 
cules, who helped with the renowned 
labors. He is decorating his little castle 
after his own desires; and whimsies, 
probably including many, mementos of 
his friends, starting with.Father Kane 
of New Orleans. 


March 1, :1951 - 








PAUL CEZANNE: Le Viaduc a L’Estaque (Sketchbook Page) 


Chicago Acquires Cézanne’s Sketchbook 


A SKETCHBOOK of Paul Cézanne, used 
by the master over a 40-year period of 
his career, has been purchased by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. The 98 pages 
of the book contain drawings in pencil 
dating from earliest romantic period, 
but mainly from the ’80s and ’90s, dur- 
ing his years of full maturity. Several 
portraits are also included of his father, 
his wife, himself and many of his son 
Paul at different ages. There are also 
a few sketches done by the young son. 

For years the sketchbook was in the 
possession of M. Maurice Renou, a great 
friend of the Cézanne family, who kept 
it jealously from the view of critics 
and the public alike. It was not included 
in the definitive catalogue published 
several years ago by Lionello Venturi, 
which supposedly listed all of Cézanne’s 
works. 

The technique and development of 
Cézanne’s concept of art can be seen 
in a series of ten drawings made from 
a small sculpture known as “L’Ecorché,” 
then attributed to Michelangelo, of 
which Cézanne may have had a plaster 
cast. The sketches show how he ap- 
proached the same piece of sculpture 
from various angles and under varying 
lighting conditions, thus interpreting 
the work in diverse ways. Cézanne often 


PauL CEZANNE: Self-Portrait 


(Sketchbook Page) 





used sculpture as a model, since he in- 
variably complained that his sitters 
were never still enough. 

Other drawings in the sketchbook are 
views of Provence, made on the spot in 
Aix and L’Estaque, in the garden of 
his father’s house at Le Jas de Bouffan, 
and a number of sketches of bathers, 
which were the first conceptions of 
many of his later famous paintings. 


Antiquities Given to Newark 


Works of classical antiquity collected 
by the late Eugene L. Schaefer have 
been given to the Newark Museum, 
Newark, N. J., and will be exhibited 
there this month. The collection is made 
up of ancient glass, Greek and Roman 
jewelry, pottery, bronze and iron work. 

Considered one of the finest in the 
country, the collection of glass includes 
pieces ranging from some of the earli- 
est known Egyptian examples to work 
from the end of the Roman Empire. 

The museum’s March exhibition will 
emphasize the glass vessels and the use 
of glass in jewelry, showing the rela- 
tion of early glass to pottery techniques. 
Included will be displays illustrating 
the development, distribution and use 
of ‘glass throughout the ancient world, 
as well as its method of design and 
manufacture by Egyptian, Roman and 
Syrian craftsmen. 


Met Displays Persian Rug Gift 


Five Persian silk rugs, recently pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., are on 
display at the museum's galleries of 
Near Eastern Art. 

The rugs, brocaded with silver and 
silver-gilt metal threads, are of the so- 
called Polonaise type and were made 
in Persia in the 17th century. Usually 
gifts of the shah to European rulers, 
or made to the order of European no- 
bility, rugs of the kind have been found 
in the possession of royal and noble 
families not only in Poland but also in 
Italy, Germany, Austria and Turkey. 

The five rugs will be displayed: with 
a large rug of the same type given to 
the museum by Rockefeller in 1945 and 
originally owned by Prince Ladislas 
Czartoryski of Poland: They will re- 
main on view for an indefinite period. 





Minoan Snake Goddess. 
Boston Museum 


Homage to Holmes 


A MEMORIAL exhibition honoring Ed- 
ward Jackson Holmes, late president of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, will 
be held at the Museum through March 
25. The exhibition, filling five of the 
Museum’s galleries, will be made up of 
art objects given to the Museum by Mr. 
and Mrs. Holmes and by Holmes’ 
mother, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, with addi- 
tional works borrowed for the occasion 
from the Holmes collection. 

Probably the most famous object in- 
cluded is the 16th-century B. C. ivory 
and gold statuette of the Minoan Snake 
Goddess. Also exhibited are classical, 
medieval and ancient sculpture, old 
master paintings and prints, Persian 
bronzes and silver, rare early textiles 
and choice objects in pottery and glass. 

An entire gallery is devoted to Per- 
sian art, Holmes’ primary field of in- 
terest, and contains one of the finest 
pieces of 16th-century Persian velvet in 
the country—a figured tent-ceiling with 
a hunting scene woven in cut silk pile. 

Another of the five galleries displays 
such Far Eastern work as the great 
pair of 17th-century Japanese screen 
paintings of poppies by Sotatsu, a set 
of three 15th-century ink paintings by 
Doan, a bronze Chinese altarpiece from 
the 6th century, and an 8th-century 
Korean Buddha. 

The more than 30 paintings in the ex- 
hibition range from early Italian to 
19th-century French and include Fra 
Angelico’s Madonna and Child with An- 
gels, Saints and a Donor; Portrait of a 
Man by Goya; and landscapes by Cour- 
bet and Monet. 

An impression of the famous engrav- 
ing, St. Jerome in His Cell, by Albrecht 
Direr is among the 15th-to-17th-cen- 
tury European prints shown. 

Holmes, who was the grandson of the 
19th-century poet and essayist, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and nephew of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the famous jurist, first 
began to collect works of art following 
his graduation from Harvard. He was 
president of the Museum’s board of 
trustees from 1934 to 1950, and its di- 
rector from 1925 to 1934. 
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Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: Philadelphia is becom- 
ing a try-out town for shows with na- 
tional or international itineraries. The 
life-work exhibition of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, which opened at Gimbel Broth- 
ers and now sets off on a European 
tour, is being followed at Wanamaker’s 
by a two-man show introducing the 


‘French painters Georges Dayez (born 


1907) 
1917). 

Dayez, whose background includes 
Julian Academy, Lucien Simon and 
André Lhote, as*well as training in 
print techniques and tapestry design, 
paints with emotional restraint in sober 
colors. The younger Lagrange, also 
skilled as a technician in tapestry de- 
sign and as a painter, has exhibited 
widely in Europe, South America, and 
to some extent in the U. S. His career, 
like that of Dayéz, was interrupted by 
war. Like his colHeague, he is repre- 
sented in various French museums. Al- 
though, at first,<he indulged in ex- 
plosive pigments his art now has sob- 
ered to premeditated use of black, 
white and gray; hampers, knives, forks, 
plates, lamps, and other objects, usually 
with sharp edges, serving as a spring- 
board for abstract compositions. 

Another young European painter, 
Edward Lis, is making his U. S. debut 
at the Abbott Gallery. As a result of 
various art experiences, Lis has ac- 
quired knowledge of old master tech- 
niques which; coupled with an innate 
ability to draw, lend his work poise and 
sincerity. 

The Contemporary Art Association of 
Philadelphia has opened its mid-winter 
exhibition of painting and sculpture by 
artists of the vicinity and offers a little 
of everything from the juicy realism of 
Fred W. Weber’s Fortascue and the 
shadow-and-light treatment of Sidewalk 
Superintendents by Elizabeth Davis, to 
Sam Freid’s rich swirl of colors, Fallen 
Bird, and Edmond Colker’s rhythmic 
figure abstraction, Ritual Dance, or 
Jessie Drew-Bear’s semi-primitive Mezi- 
can Churches. 

Morris Davidson, painter, art writer 
and president of the Federation of Mod- 
ern Painters and Sculptors is holding 
his first Philadelphia one-man show at 
the Ellen Donovan Gallery. His can- 
vases, all abstract, are vibrant in color 
and geometrics, often with subtle ap- 
preciation for relative distances from 
near to far, gained not by orthodox 
handling of perspective but through 
adroit choice, juxtaposition, and con- 
trast of color shapes, as in Dock Scene. 
The canvases seem to divide between 
conceptions based on objects and those 
based on figures. Patterns are plastic, 
never flatly decorative, and are devel- 
oped with color as their keynote. 

The Art Alliance is presenting Charles 
T. Coiner—who presides over all the 
other artists in the N. W. Ayer adver- 
tising firm—in a one-man show pri- 
marily of still-lifes that deal with fruits 
and vegetables on the table or in the 
market. Unlike Davidson, Coiner sim- 
plifies almost to the point of austerity 
both through choice of objects and 
handling of color. His work is restrained 
yet succulent, achieving nice balance 
between the realistic and the abstract. 


and Jacques Lagrange (born 


Be 
EUGENE DELACROIX: 
The Actress Rachel in Phédre 


Fogg Whodunit 


“PARTLY ENTERTAINING and partly di- 
dactic,” an old master drawing exhibi- 
tion which opens at the Fogg Museum, 
Cambridge, on March 2 is assembled 
to show the layman how the profes- 
sional goes about attributing an un- 
known work of art. The show, on view 
until April 15, is titled “Connoisseurship 
Step by Step.” It includes some 50 
drawings, most of them from the Fogg 
and the Paul J. Sachs collections. 

To allow for the greatest possible 
participation on the part of the visiting 
public, the show opens with an un- 
labeled drawing, from there on posing 
the problem of identification of the 
work. This is accomplished by means 
of a series of exhibits on panels which, 
by comparison and contrast, lead the 
layman to answer in his own mind the 
questions a connoisseur encounters when 
studying an unknown work of art. The 
century of origin is established first. 
The national environment that pro- 
duced the work follows next, then the 
particular school, and finally the spe- 
cific artist’s hand. After authorship is 
determined, finer points are examined. 
The artist’s development and the in- 
fluences which shaped him are explored. 

Visitors to the show will not only 
share in the experience of arriving at 
an attribution and become familiar 
with major categories in art history, 
but at the same time will see some of 
the best original drawings in the U. S. 

Among the artists represented will 
be Degas, Corot, and Eugene Delacroix, 
who is eventually proven to be the 
author of the unidentified drawing. 


Smith Opens a Print Room 


A permanent print room has been 
opened at the Smith College Museum of 
Art, Northampton, Mass., with storage 
space for the college’s entire graphic 
collection. To encourage continuous use 
of the collection, study tables have been 
set up and 100 prints have been mount- 
ed in moveable glass screens. 
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| Nymphs, Not Graces 


THE FIRST and only representation in 
the U. S. of Maillol’s bronze group The 


Three Nymphs has been acquired by 


the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. The 
three life-size figures, cast by Rudier 
and signed epreuve de ldArtiste, is 
ranked among the French sculptor’s 
“most ambitious and original works,” 
according to the Institute. 


“Although each of the nudes in the 
group has been conceived as an indi- 
vidual figure,” the Institute stated, 
“Maillol arranged the group with great 
harmony, one nymph facing the other 
two and about to join hands with them. 
Each figure clearly indicates Maillol’s 
profound understanding of form and 
architectural treatment of mass. Min- 
neapolis’ purchase is far more than 
just another repetition of the Hellenic 
ideal, for The Three Nymphs personify, 
with their melting flesh and restrained 
movement, health and beauty. Maillol 
insisted that the group be called The 
Three Nymphs, not The Three Graces, 
because the source of his inspiration 
has been the observance of nature not 
classical mythology.” 


Although the group does not recall 
“the world in which Maillol lived, it is 






ARISTIDE MAILLOL: The Three Nymphs 


nevertheless directly related to life and 
evocative of the warmth of the Med- 
terranean world which, century after 
century, has given birth to such abund- 
ance of genius and beauty,” the an- 
nouncement stated. 

The Institute is introducing its new 
acquisition with a loan exhibition of 
Masterpieces by Maillol. The show will 
remain on view to April 1. 


Terry Art Institute Gift 


The Terry Art Institute, Miami, Fla., 
has received a group of paintings and 
graphic. works from an anonymous New 
York collector. 

In the collection are some 40 Arthur 
B. Davies drawings, etchings and litho- 
graphs which will be exhibited through 
March 20 at the Institute. The gift also 
includes works by Ernest Lawson, Ben 
Shahn and Doris Rosenthal. 


March 1, 1951 








RaouL Usac: Two Persons at a Table 


Walker Announces Purchases 


Seven contemporary paintings have 
been purchased by Walker Art Center, 
Minneapolis, Minn., from its 5th Bien- 
nial of American Painting. Representing 
a wide stylistic range, the works are 
by artists working in many sections of 
the country. 

They are: View of the City Through 
Signs by Bernard Arnest, who teaches 
painting at the University of Minne- 
sota; Third Avenue El by Ralston Craw- 
ford, a native of Ontario; Three Masks 
by Karl Zerbe, head of the painting de- 
partment at the Boston Museum school; 
Salt Flats by Karl Knaths, who teaches 
in Provincetown and New York City; 
Elegy by Hans Hofman, head of a school 
in New York City and Provincetown; 
At Sea by Zoltan Sepeshy, director of 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich.; and Old Tree by 
Everett Spruce, who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


The Word and the Image 


An exhibition showing how creators 
in two fields, art and literature, may 
independently express the same spirit 
will continue at the Roswell Museum, 
N. M., through April 8. Entitled “Word 
and Image,” the exhibition shows as 
units such examples as excerpts from 
the book of Genesis and reproductions 
of Michelangelo’s creation scenes from 
the Sistine ceiling paintings. 

The show is planned so that the gal- 
lery visitor sees the written material 
first and then comes upon the visual 
work representing the same theme—as 
if he were passing by the pages of a 
large book. 

Among other combinations are the 
ancient ancient Greek myth of Daedalus 
and Leonardo Da Vinci’s drawing of a 
flying machine; a Whitman poem and a 
drawing by Van Gogh; a passage from 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” with a Goya 
etching from Disasters of War. 





Modern’s Purchases 


A Group of 14 paintings and sculp- 
tures recently acquired by the Museum 
of Modern Art have been installed at 
the museum in a special show current 
through April 15. Works acquired range 
in date from 1907 to the present. 

Three of the Americans in this latest 
batch of gifts and purchases—Jacob 
Lawrence, Isamu Noguchi and the late 
Arshile Gorky—are already represented 
in the museum’s collection. Lawrence’s 
recent show yielded Sedation, an effec- 
tive patterning of apathetic, pajamaed 
figures, their eyes fixed on tiny, color- 
ful barbiturate capsules laid out on a 
white cloth. Abstract sculptor Noguchi 
offers a classic portrait head dated 
1931. And the late Gorky, center of a 
current controversy, raises his oil total 
at the museum to four with a transi- 
tional 1928 canvas, somewhat meta- 
physical, perhaps even Chiricoesque. 

Americans new to the Modern are 
Joseph Cornell, whose poetic shadow- 
box construction, billed earlier this sea- 
son as a “Night Song,” appears now 
titled as a memorial to the recently 
burned out Central Park merry-go- 
round; and Louise Bourgeois, who pro- 
vides a simple, rough-hewn wooden fig- 
ure which rises like a crude tallow be- 
tween two oarlike blades. 


Biggest play in this little show is 
given to Henry Moore’s Family Group, 
a monumental bronze which, for this 
foremost British sculptor, is rather 
realistic in its treatment of an eternal- 
ly appealing theme. In the museum’s 
display, Family Group is the focus of 
a Moore show within a show, compris- 
ing four drawings and four more ab- 
stract sculptures, all from the perma- 
nent collectlion. Moore made four casts 
of the big bronze, commissioned for a 
new English school. The Modern’s is 
the second. The third goes to London’s 
Tate Gallery; the fourth to Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Earliest in date of the acquisitions 
are Kandinsky’s 1909 fauve landscape 
and two German expressionist paintings 
—Kirchner’s bright and bold Street of 
1907, and a 1924 Self-Portrait, played 
up in mood, down in color, by Lovis 
Corinth. The Corinth is the Modern’s 
first. 

French post-war painting, till now 
“sparsely represented” in the Modern’s 
collection, is illustrated by Ubac’s taste- 
fully colored non-objective design and 
De Staél’s outside texture play in lush 
oils. Both artists are new to the mu- 
seum’s roster. Buffet and Tal Coat are 
not. The former now offers another 
prickly still-life; the latter, a boldly 
colored, Picassoid head. A slick Dufy 
night scene of 1926 rounds out the list 
of accessions.—BELLE KRASNE. 


Springfield Purchases from Regional Show 


Five paintings have been purchased 
by the Springfield (Mass.) Museum from 
its Fifth Annual Regional show held 
last fall. Philip Hansen’s tempera Cape 
Cod joins another Hansen painting in 
the museum, purchased from last year’s 
annual. The other four paintings ac- 
quired are all watercolors: C. A. Darcy’s 
Sunday Solitude; Mrs. Gene Van Brunt’s 
Through the Corn; John H. Wescott’s 
Driftwood; and Jocelyn S. Yates Back 
Shore. 
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A Miami Museum? 


FrRoM MIAMI, Florida, comes a dis- 
patch by Robert S. Draper informing 
THE Art DiGEstT of considerably stepped- 
up art interest in that area. We note, 
however, that there is still no Miami 
Art Museum. Mr. Draper: 

“The phenomenal growth of south 
Florida has been attended by a growing 
appreciation of all arts and no more 
concrete evidence of art sponsorship 
may be found than in the establishment 
last year of the University of Miami 
Art Gallery, directed at first by critic 
Virgil Barker, and now by Mr. Allan 
McNab. Outstanding among the exhibits 
held there have been the Walter P. 
Chrysler show of Dutch Old Masters, 
and the “American Painting—1950” ex- 
hibition. Currently showing is the 
“Growth of Impressionism,” a group of 
American and French paintings loaned 
by the Metropolitan Museum, and con- 
taining works by Ryder, Manet, Law- 
son, Twatchman, Corot, Cassatt, and 
Renoir. 

“The Sea-Isle Hotel on Miami Beach 
has opened a gallery with a showing of 
works by Isabel Bishop, Moses Soyer, 
Ernest Fiene and the late Ernest Law- 
son, and the considerable response seems 
to indicate that tourists like to mingle 
fine art with their sun, sea and horse- 
racing. 

“A handsome display of colored litho- 
graphs, French and American, from the 
Binet Gallery in New York is being 
sponsored by The Friends of Contempo- 
rary Art, the most progressive group of 
art enthusiasts and collectors in the 
Miami area. The show is one of a series 
to be held this season and is hung on 
the walls of the display-room of Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins’ modern offices. 

“Shows of local artists may be found 
at the Tucker, Robinson and Washing- 
ton Galleries, Miami Beach, while the 
Terry Art Institute is showing choice 
paintings from its permanent collection. 

“Local Societies such as the Miami 
Art League, Blue Dome Fellowship, 
YMCA & YMHA Art Committee, and 
Miami Woman’s Club have long worked 
for a Miami Art Museum, and the de- 
velopments mentioned above along with 
the new gallery in the nearly-completed 
Miami Library, or the great Latin- 
American Trade Center Gallery promise 
a considerable realization of their ef- 
forts. 

“Until recently it has been necessary 
for Miami Artists to travel to the Ring- 
ling Museum at Sarasota, the Norton 
Gallery, and Society of the Four Arts 
in Palm Beach if exhibitions of first- 
rate classical or contemporary charac- 
ter were to be studied and enjoyed, 
despite the admirable attempts by the 
Miami Beach Art Center, located in the 
Beach Library, to present a comprehen- 
sive profile of art both local and na- 
tional.” 

Sarasota Seminar in April 

A fourth annual art seminar on “The 
Contemporary World’ will be held at 
the Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota, 
Florida, April 9-14. Held in conjunction 
with the Florida State University, the 
seminar will comprise talks by A. Ever- 
ett Austin, Jr., Ringling’s director, fac- 
ulty. members of the university, and 
visiting specialists. 
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HoNorE DaumieER: Ratapoil 


A 19th Century Show 


SomeE 30 masterpieces of 19th-century 
painting and sculpture ranging his- 
torically from neo-classicism through 
post-impressionism, will be shown by 
the Seattle Art Museum to May 6. 

Beginning with David’s La Citoyenne 
Grouzet and ending with Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s Messalina, the show will be 
arranged according to period rather 
than according to countries in which 
the artists worked, Represented will be 
neo -classicism, romanticism, realism, 
impressionism and post-impressionism. 
Works included are by French, English, 
American, Spanish and Dutch artists. 

Intended to be selective rather than 
comprehensive, the exhibition includes 
romantic works as diverse as Blake’s 
Archangel Binding the Dragon and 
Corot’s La Blonde Gasconne. Realism 
ranges from a Daumier bronze sculp- 
ture, Ratapoil, to Homer’s Eight Bells. 

Other artists whose works are shown 
are Ingres, Goya, Constable, Turner, 
Gros, Gericault, Delacroix, Ryder, Cour- 
bet, Rodin, Bingham, Eakins, Manet, 
Monet, Pissaro, Degas, Whistler, Cé- 
zanne, Renoir, Van Gogh and Gauguin. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 
Archangel Binding the Dragon 








Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: “The first extensive 
showing of African Negro art to be 
presented in Southern California,” ac- 
cording to the Scripps College Office of 
Information, will have opened in that 
college’s Florence Rand Lang Galleries 
Feb. 21 and will be on view there every 
day from 2 to 5 p.m., through March 16. 
No review is possible for this issue, but 
there are good reasons for believing 
that “first extensive” claim. 

Reasons are that the show is prom- 
ised to be comparable with the pre- 
Columbian and the North American 
Indian art exhibitions staged there last 
year, which were remarkable affairs; 
and that Ralph Altmann, who assem- 
bled the latter, is supervising the Afri- 
can show. Some 30 private collectors 
and 12 museums throughout the coun- 
try are lending to the display. A final 
reason is that Millard Sheets demands 
the highest standards for Scripps Col- 
lege events. 

Sheets, by the way, slipped back from 
Hawaii to the States early last month. 
He flew to several places to make 
sketches for watercolors which will 
adorn United Air Lines’ 1952 calendar. 
He was also due to confer with the 
board of the Los Angeles County Fair 
to set plans for the feature art show 
to be held at the Fair in the fall. Last 
year’s “Masters of Art, 1790,” which 
brought paintings and sculpture from 
all over the country at great expense, 
was such a popular success that the 
board wants to continue such shows. 

From March 3 to 11 a new annual 
exhibition of local paintings and sculp- 
ture will take a bow in a specially built 
art gallery at the California Interna- 
tional Flower Show in Hollywood Park 
Race Track, Inglewood. Four prizes 
totaling $400 will be awarded. This is 
an open juried show. 

Art Dealer Dalzell Hatfield is justi- 
fiably proud that the three Southern 
California artists, among the seven 
Americans whose paintings were pur- 
chased by the Met from its Americans 
1950 show, are on his string. He planned 
to open an exhibition of their works 
Feb. 26. The artists: Richard Haines, 
Sueo Serisawa and Millard Sheets. 

The Festival of Arts at Laguna 
Beach will hand out $3,000 in cash 
awards in a competition to secure paint- 
ings by citizens of the United States 
which are suitable for reproduction by 
living models in its Pageant of the 
Masters, July 21 through Aug. 5 

Still another “first,” this time the 
initial show sponsored by the Western 
Drawing Society, opens at the Jepson 
Art Institute today through March 30. 
The society, backed by Herbert Jepson 
and numbering Rico Lebrun and Henry 
Lee McFee among its founders, was set 
up following the success of the Western 
Serigraph Society, also sponsored by 
Jepson. 

Arthur Kraft, 29, showed his “Saints 
and Angels” paintings, with a few.imps 
and demons, at the Landau Gallery last 
month. Some of these were seen at 
Seligmann’s in 1949. Kraft works in the 
fine egg tempera medium he mastered 
at Yale, or in a broad, semi-abstract oil 
style with equal facility. He achieves 
ecclesiastical or humorous effects at will. 
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Texas Patronage 


ALTHOUGH just in its second year of 
existance, the Texas Water Color So- 
ciety this year set up a national record 
by offering 24 prizes amounting to more 
than $920 in cash—the largest cash 
incentive of any state watercolor group 
in the country. On view at the Witte 
Museum, San Antonio, to March 11, the 
show was selected by out-of-state art- 
ists Kenneth Adams and Pat Trivigno. 
A third juror, Moses Soyer, was unable 
to attend. The show comprises 66 papers 
by 48 artists, selected from a total sub- 
mission of 190 watercolors by more 
than 100 present and former residents 
of Texas. 


Crediting the unusual generosity of 
Texas art patrons with the large num- 
ber of cash prizes made available, Amy 
Freeman Lee, president of the Society, 
terms this year’s exhibition “larger, 
finer and solider.” 


Among the prizes included were four 
purchase prizes awarded as follows: 
$200 to Artine Smith; $100 to Margaret 
Pace; $100 to James Boynton; and $50 
to Janet Turner. Other prize winners 
are listed in this issue’s Honor Roll on 
page 18. 

In the catalogue foreword, Miss Lee 
expressed pride in this year’s showing 
on three additional scores. “First, from 
the purely statistical point of view this 
exhibition is formidable. . . . Second, 
we are pleased by the geographical 
aspects of the exhibit, because 20 dif- 
ferent Texas towns are represented, as 
well as works of three former Texas 
residents. . . . Third, our two jurors 
gave us reason to be exceptionally 
proud. They worked carefully and thor- 
oughly over each watercolor during a 
two-day period. Their conscientiousness 
and working harmony were beautifully 
balanced. Every entrant can be as- 
sured that his work received objective 
evaluation.” 


As an indication of Texans’ ability to 
turn out watercolors of high quality 
sustainedly, Miss Lee pointed out that 
18 of the artists accepted by the jury 
had the maximum number of two wa- 
tercolors apiece selected. 





PELLEW: Project Clearance. Amer. Water Color Society Winsor & Newton Award 


Realism Marks 84th Watercolor Annual 


A STRONG INTEREST in visual realism 
dominates the 84th Annual Exhibition 
of the American Watercolor Society at 
National Academy Galleries to March 4. 

The society, which was organized in 
1866, has a membership from all over 
the country, represented in the current 
show by almost 300 paintings. Because 
of the exhibition’s vastness, it is spotted 
with such works as sentimentally repre- 
sented Indians, and watercolors handled 
with a technique more consistent with 
other mediums. But the overall picture 
is that of a technical competence used 
to stress visual aspects of reality. 

Within this general tendency, how- 
ever, there is a considerable variety. Its 
range is illustrated by the works chosen 
as prizewinners. While Jerri Ricci’s 
Wholesale Markets is notable for the 


Pace: Suburbs. Texas Water Color Society Purchase 
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clarity and directness with which it 
expresses the quality of wet streets on 
a rainy day, John C. Pellew has placed 
more emphasis on the abstract arrange- 
ments of color and form in his repre- 
sentational depiction, Project Clearance. 

Many of the prizewinners have looked 
to other artistic eras for their view- 
point. Gold Medal of Honor winner 
Walter Biggs attempts to express a 
somber theme, War News, in the pink 
and green pastel prettiness of Fra- 
gonard. The detailed quietness of the 
Dutch landseapists is reflected in Ogden 
Pleissner’s Avallon. 

The show includes very few paint- 
ings that could be called abstractions. 
While no essentially abstract painting 
was given a prize, several are both well 
thought-out and technically adequate. 
One of these is F. Duncan’s Spring Rain, 
in which a delicate blending of blue, 
grey and green areas expresses the feel- 
ing of the landscape with a sureness 
equal to that found in the more tradi- 
tional works.—MAry COLE. 


Van Gogh Draws 10,000 Texans 

Twenty-odd paintings and drawings 
by Vincent Van Gogh have drawn a 
record attendance of more than 10,000 
visitors to the Contemporary Arts Mu- 
seum in Houston, Texas. During the 
show’s first week some 6,000 persons at- 
tended; and on one Sunday alone there 
were 2,500 visitors. 

Richard Gonzalez, president of the 
Museum, has announced that the Mu- 
seum has received one of the paint- 
ings in the show as a gift. It is The 
Novel Reader, which was on loan to the 
Museum for the exhibition, and now has 
been presented to it by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hay Whitney of New York. 

The Houston show was the first ex- 
hibition of the Van Gogh paintings and 
drawings in the south and the first show- 
ing in this country of a number of them. 
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MomMeER: Philosopher. National Arts 


Mommer in Review 


PauL MommMer’s retrospective exhibi- 
tion of 20 years’ painting, current at 
the National Arts Club to March 17, 
impresses one with its continuous pre- 
occupation with solidity of form and 
soundness of design, warmed by poetic 
undertones. Many of Mommer’s land- 
scapes, even the early ones, display an 
ability to abstract the important shapes 
and forms of subject matter into sim- 
plified formality of design without sac- 
rifice of their character. A few recent 
abstractions suggest experiment. 

Figure pieces and portraiture deserve 
commendation. The portrait Marsden 
Hartley is a remarkably veracious seiz- 
ure of that vigorous and erratic per- 
sonality. Nuns, two heavy, sable-clad 
figures waiting on a subway platform, 
is admirably composed and painted. 
The able grouping of figures under a 
soft radiance of lamplight in The Fam- 
ily, and the different versions of Young 
Girl, revealing adolescent charm with- 
out any saccharine note, are skillful 
examples of the artist’s figure work. 
Flower pieces in muted glowing of color 
and in casual arrangement are all ex- 
cellent. Farm Still-Life, despite its hum- 
ble theme, possesses an actual monu- 
mentality of design. 

Among recent notable canvases is 
Interior (No. 2), showing the artist at 
his easel near a table strewn with 
heterogenous objects, all illuminated by 
the light of a window through which 
buildings may be glimpsed. Other out- 
standing canvases are Dunes, Cape Cod 
(No. 1), loaned by the Metropolitan 
Museum, showing the irregular rise and 
fall of sand masses cut by dune grass, 
and the semi-abstraction Sewing Ma- 
chine.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Lazuli Is on the Loose 

One of the staff of THE Art DicEest 
recently ran across P. Lapis Lazuli, 
painter and self-styled wag, gazing at 
the paintings in one of the heavily non- 
objective rooms at the Metropolitan’s 
recently-closed “American Painting To- 
day” show. Not mentioning his thinned 
hair and generally dilapidated appear- 
ance, we cheerfully inquired how he 
liked the paintings, which represented 
some 20-odd artists. He replied with un- 
expected good nature: 

“Best one man show this season.” 
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FOLLOWING, a recent New York show 
devoted to the fauves, an exhibition of 
German expressionists of the first quar- 
ter of this century, current at the Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries to March 17, 
illustrates another movement of revolt 
against sterile, conventionalized art. 
Though extremely diversified. The pro- 
cedure of the German expressionists was 
motivated by a common impulse: that 
of penetrating outward appearances to 
discover their essential meanings. In or- 
der to achieve this ideal, any styliza- 
tion of form, any arbitrary use of color 
was permitted, if they brought signifi- 
cance to a subject. 

Among the pioneers of the movement, 
Christian Rohlfs, Schmidt-Rottluff and 
Emil Nolde are included. Rohlfs’ wa- 
tercolor Sunflower shows only one facet 
of his varied expression, intensity. 
Nolde’s astonishing array of hues in 
Still-Life with Dotl, recalls that his 
passion for color led him at one time 
to the exotic brilliance of the South 





ALEXEI VON JAWLENSKY: Neapolitan 
Girl. Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 


Seas, but with an interpretation of them 
far removed from that of Gauguin. 
Schmidt-Rottluff’s Landscape with Sail 
Boats is characteristic of his strong 
simplification. 

These painters were early organized 
into the group known as “The Bridge,” 
which also included Max Pechstein and 
Erich Heckel. Heckel’s watercolor Land- 
scape illustrates the tender, lyrical 
character of his work with its note of 
mysterious romance. Pechstein’s four 
canvases indicate something of his re- 
markable versatility. His Rowboat, with 
its straining figures at the oars on a 
stormy sea, contrasts with the serene, 
decorative figure, The Red Turban. 

Franz Marc, one of the “Blue Rider” 
group was especially interested in de- 
picting animals, believing that in them 
were qualities lacking in men, harmony 
with their own beings and unquestion- 
ing submission to the laws of nature. 
His Cow portrays. an actually monu- 
mental creature in its sense of mass and 
ponderable weight. Heinrich Campen- 





Revolt of the German Expressionists 


donck’s Deer in the Snow, sharp red 
forms glimpsed through tree boles and 
snowy foliage, possesses a naive charm 
of fantasy, Alexei Von Jawlensky’s 
Neapolitan Girl with its contrast of 
vivid reds and greens and vehement 
distortions is typical of expressionist in- 
tensity, as is Otto Dix’ gouache The 
Porter, with its violence of swollen, red 
features. In contrast, Karl Hofer’s Girl 
with Turban assumes a Classical seren- 
ity. Paul Kleinschmidt’s Sunflowers at- 
tains its powerful effect not through 
color so much as through the emphatic 
setting down of its formalized details. 
Other artists making contribution to 
this exhibition include Max Beckmann, 
Lyonel Feininger, Oskar Kokoschka, 
Paul Klee—familiar artists to us in 
their later works—and less known 
painters such as Adolf Erbsloeh, Rue- 
diger Berlit, Moritz Melzer, Otto Lange, 
Emil - Ludwig Kirchner, Pierre - Paul 
Girieud and the sculptor, Ernst Barlach. 
As Director Lilienfeld notes, the show- 
ing is not actually inclusive of all the 
ramifications of the movement. Yet the 
visitor will find it an impressive summa- 
tion of the character of German expres- 
sionistic art.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Tight Little Isle 


QUERIED BY HIS CONFRERES back in San 
Francisco as to what U.S. art is being 
shown in England these days, Charles 
Howard is quoted in the San Francisco 
Art Association Bulletin as writing: 

“The answer, I am sorry to report, 
is a short one: just about nothing. There 
was a large show at the Tate Gallery 
in London in the summer of 1946, main- 
ly historical with emphasis on the 19th 
century, one room at the end devoted 
to snippets of more or less contemporary 
work crowded together. People were 
disappointed at the time, asking, after 
all, what all the fuss was about. Then 
there was a small show of some of Ben 
Shahn’s in a little gallery, in connection 
with the publishing of a book—that was 
about three years ago—and then this 
summer a dull collection put on by 
Lincoln Kirstein called ‘Symbolic Real- 
ism in American Painting.’ 

As for England’s own artists, How- 
ard had these observations: 

“Sociologically speaking, being an 
artist in England is somewhat differ- 
ent from America or France. . . . In 
France artists tend to work in groups 
including the artists themselves, their 
critics, promoters and collectors, held 
together by a set of definite ideas close- 
ly exploited; and in America the ten- 
dency seems to be to move on a sort 
of wide front, with ideas more fluid and 
hardly defined, the products tending to 
resemble one another, like a huge col- 
laboration. In England the individual 
artist, with his personal complexities 1n- 
cluding a rather localized temperament, 
is emphasized. Consequently there is a 
tendency here to exhibit and write criti- 
cally about a very restricted list of 
names. . .. One not infrequently hears 
the expression: ‘Best artist,’ or ‘Now one 
of the six best artists,’ etc. Pyramidical- 
ly speaking, the broad base of artists 
in the community tends to be sub- 
merged, sometimes even ignored.” 
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ONE OF THE BEST shows of its kind, 
’ and—for its size—one of the most in- 
clusive, is the instructive and inspira- 
tional event titled “Direct Metal Sculp- 
ture” which opened recently at the 
Sculpture Center and remains on view 
through March 24. Assembled by Sahl 
Swarz, the 26-piece exhibition is a 
pocket-sized compendium of some of the 
newest and most exciting, as well as 
some of the more traditional, applica- 
tions of an old, old method. 

According to the show’s instructive 
catalogue, the term “Direct. Metal 
Sculpture” refers “to figures of metal 
executed in the final form by the sculp- 
tor himself, without benefit of casting 
process.” Today’s revival of this type 
of art is based on a number of factors, 
among which Swarz singles out the 
“esthetic (new concepts of design in 
space) ... and technological (new ma- 
terials and new methods of shaping 
materials).” 

With the notable exception of Theo- 
dore Roszak, whose long-overdue first 
one-man show is in the offing, the show’s 
roster includes all of the veteran work- 
ers in the medium—among them, Alex- 
ander Calder, David Smith, José de Ri- 
vera, and Saul Baizerman—plus a group 
of capable younger artists such as Juan 
Nickford, Barbara Lekberg, Calvin Al- 
bert and Ruth Vodicka. 

Installed informally, the work in the 
show fits into several technical cate- 
gories. The traditional vein includes 
hammered pieces: reliefs by Baizer- 


Davip SMITH: Structure of a Small 


Concept Possessing Big Power. 
Sculpture Center. 
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man and Albrizio, a head in the round 
by De Creeft, and a wavelike sheet- 
metal abstraction by De Rivera. 

The cutting method is best typified 
by Calder, whose Aspen suggests a tilt- 
ing table top, pierced by the reedy 
stems of querulous lollypops, and also 
by Leo Amino, who offers a suspended, 
Buck Rogers inspired brass Comet Ship. 
Carving, rarely practised, is represent- 
ed solely by De Marco’s bronze relief. 

Biggest section of the show, however, 
is devoted to melting—a product of the 
acetylene torch age. One school in this 
division is led by David Smith, who 
began his pioneering in steel sculpture 
as far back as the mid-’30s. Combining 
the unfurbished surfaces of stubborn 
stainless steel and rusted steel, his piece 
—Structure of a Small Concept Pos- 
sessing Big Power—is rugged, virile, 
powerfully symbolic. 

The other school. is illustrated by 
Ferber, Lipton, Hare, and such new- 
comers as Albert, Nickford and Leon 
Pledger. Their work is more lyrical, 
romantic, introspective — burnished, 
fretted, and otherwise embellished sur- 
faces often lending painterly qualities. 

Besides a number of sculptures which 
fit comfortably into categories already 
outlined, the show includes a fragile 
brass and copper wire and rod con- 
struction by Richard Lippold. 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Just Be Empathic 


A SIMPLE FORMULA for being a success 
at a New York cocktail party was pre- 
sented recently in The New York Times 
magazine by Mary Adele Morris. What 
you do is employ certain stock phrases 
for the various topics under discussion. 
For example, when the conversation 
turns to art, Miss Morris suggests: 
“Don’t hesitate to talk about Paul Klee 
(clay). His works are .. . typified by 
a ‘complete lack of pretension,’ he ‘an- 
tedates all the isms,’ his drawings and 
paintings are both ‘intimate and intui- 
tive,’ and his ‘innocence of vision’ is 
unique. 

“As for abstract art, in general, it is 
‘delightfully non-objective’ and full of 
‘empathetic qualities.’ If you don’t like 
modern art, say that for you it lacks 
a je ne sais quoi, but try to apply this 
bit to something specific. 

“In the realm of modern sculpture, 
you’re safe with Brancusi, whose works 
are both ‘tenderly satirical and humor- 
ous’ at the same time. As for Henry 
Moore, just say that you ‘always have 
trouble seeing the sculpture for the 
holes.’ Time was when driftwood was 
generously referred to as ‘the poor 
man’s sculpture’; well, it’s been pro- 
moted, No longer is it just something 
washed up by the tide but ‘an exciting 
new art form.’” 


Modern Swiss Posters 

An exhibition of Swiss posters, espe- 
cially arranged ‘to show how this art 
form is used in Switzerland as a con- 
siderable force in everyday life,” is on 
view to March 18 at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. The poster in- 
stallation, urging travel, purchase of 
merchandise, and attendance at exhibi- 
tions, simulates a Swiss street display. 





ZORACH: Future Generation. Downtown 


Modern Humanism 


THERE IS A CALM in the sculpture of 
William Zorach, at the Downtown Gal- 
lery to March 10, that is a contrast to 
the tensions that exist in our modern 
society and is expressed in its art. 

For Zorach has caught some of the 
spirit of the dignity resulting from the 
acceptance of self and the world in its 
entirety that gave the sculpture of the 
Greek 5th century its serenity. As there 
is no element of disturbance in Classical 
sculpture, there is none in the show’s 
16 representatives of Zorach’s work 
since 1947. In his Future Generation 
the sweetness of the faces is the result 
of a happy physical and psychological 
relationship between mother and child; 
and in Dancer Resting, the dancer is 
not worn out from effort but is substi- 
tuting one form of relaxation for 
another. 

This basic humanism in Zorach is ex- 
pressed, not by returning to the Greek 
forms as the Renaissance did, but by 
the creation of a form of his own 
through which he can represent many 
emotions, feelings and sensations with- 
in the bounds of well-being. In the 
white marble Invocation, the figure has 
been stripped of all detail to indicate 
a peaceful spiritual prayer. Black Cat 
almost melts into the stone in its re- 
laxation. And the dignity of temperate 
power is expressed in the elongated 
granite boulder head, Man of Judah. 

The wholeness with which each piece 
is conceived adds to the effectiveness 
of Zorach’s statement. One plane is 
the logical continuation of another, so 
that the spectator is invited to walk 
around each piece and view it in its 
entirety.—MAryY COLE. 


Baroque Silks on View 

During the next two months an ex- 
hibition of silken textiles of the various 
styles of the Baroque period will be 
on view at the Scalamandré Museum 
of Textiles, New York. Designed dur- 
ing an era of splendor and magnifi- 
cence, many are of large scale, ap- 
propriate for immense rooms and 
massive furniture. In addition to re- 
productions, woven for the furnishings 
of historic national shrines, the show 
will include authentic period textiles. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Margaret Peterson 


Margaret Peterson recently quit her 
post as associate professor of art at 
the U. of California in protest against 
the loyalty oath requirements. Already 
familiar on the West Coast, the Seattle- 
born artist is now making her New 
York debut with a series of virile, rhyth- 
mic, brilliantly colored tempera abstrac- 
tions based on Northwest Indian art. 

Miss Peterson’s symbol paintings 
suggest Indian blankets, teepees, totem 
poles. Her patterns are large, flat and 
simple; her colors are flamboyant and 
posterish. At times she is mute and 
subtle, but generally she excites with 
vibrant juxtapositions of red-red, or- 
ange-red and blue-red. Bold rhythms of 
looping lines and outlines tie the com- 
position together. 

Throughout her work, the artist 
brings the sophisticated to bear on the 
primitive. Studies with Vytlycil and 
Hans Hofmann have helped to sharpen 
her color sense. In France, Andre Lhote 
taught her lessons in composition, les- 
sons which stood her in good stead, for 
in the best of her paintings—Vision of 
Umber, Viridian on Red and Vision of 
Tzoulhalem—design extends to the four 
corners of the canvas. (New Gallery, 
to Mar. 10.)—B. K. 


Everett Spruce 


Everett Spruce’s paintings form em- 
phatic statements, both because of their 
vigor of design and their heavily swept 
up pigment. Color is opulent in its latent 
richness, its glowing hues juxtaposed 
with dark notes producing something of 
the effect of stained glass. Lavishness 
of intricate detail sometimes obscures 
the impression of really sound designs. 
In Desert, the curving prongs of cactus 
thrusting through a confusion of col- 
ored forms bring a forceful coherence 
to the whole canvas. 

Turned up on a beach, Wrecked Boat 
is imaginatively presented, its brilliance 


EVERETT SPRUCE: Desert. Levitt 


of interior color, generously laid on, 
contrasted with the pallor of a broken 
sky. The exaggerated forms of Yellow 
Rooster and Angora Goat, both given 
wealth of textures and characteristic 
animal gesture, appear to stress pi- 
quantly the essential qualities of these 
creatures. Mexican Boy is an appealing 
figure piece, the gaiety of the face and 
palpable delight in the treasures of the 
upraised hands well realized. (Levitt, to 
Mar. 17.)—M. B. 


Sidney Simon 

The world as expressed in most of the 
paintings of Sidney Simon is a romantic 
one depicted in pastel colors put on the 
canvas with the feathery stroke of the 
Impressionists. 

In At’ the Cummings, for example, 
he uses no blacks and does not grey 
his colors, but searches for contrast 
through the use of pure reds and greens 
in opposition to the overall pastel 
character of the painting. In Summer’s 
End, however, he achieves a more 
moody feeling with thickly painted 
areas of bright color accentuated by 
heavy blacks. 

Others of his paintings have a de- 
cided abstract quality. This is espe- 
cially evident in The Prison, in which 
he has retained his delicate balance 
of pastel colors but sets them off with 
strong geometric areas of grey, white 
and blue. (Grand Central Moderns, 
Mar. 5-19.)—M. C. 


Jean Lurgat 

Jean Lurcat, French contemporary, 
who is best known in this country for 
his handsome, stylized tapestries, is 
now represented by a group of spirited 
gouaches which are as enchanting as 
good illustrations for a deluxe edition 
of Grimm’s. 

Like Lurcat tapestries, these gou- 
aches are the offspring of a marriage 
between nature and imagination. Fruits, 
butterflies, turtles and fish abound. The 


autumnal gamut of colors is character- 
istic of Lurcat and life. But the enor- 
mous bustle and the all-over decorative- 
ness of the tapestries gives way to rela- 
tive simplicity here. Appearances are 
animated, yet closer to reality. The 
touch is deft and light; the mood is gay. 
Perhaps magical is the word for 
these paintings, for there is something 
intangibly delicate, Wonderlandish about 
them. This is particularly true of two 
landscapes under starry skies and of 
Four Pears. In the latter, the succu- 
lent fruits, carefully drawn in black 
and white, loom large and lifelike in 
the foreground of a sand-colored sand 
stretch which sweeps back to a string 
of imaginery pagoda-like buildings. The 
concept is incongruous. But the pears 
are as deliciously at home in Lurcat’s 
world as the Three Oranges are in 
Prokofiev’s. (Passedoit, to March 31.) 
—B. K. 


Joan Miro 


Recent paintings by Joan Mir6, car- 
ried out in the past four years, while 
characteristic of his work present cer- 
tain divergences of interest that are 
immediately discernible. The familiar 
symbols are still included, such as stars 
and eyes; the calligraphic scribble con- 
tinues its rhythmic interplay with large 
masses of color; there is the same deli- 
cate balance in the disposal of formal 
relations. 

The novelty lies principally in the 
emphasis on texture and on space. 
Miré’s early interest in textures was 
marked by his paintings on sandpaper, 
among other experiments. But on these 
canvases he obtains a variety of tex- 
tural surface by burrowing, as it were, 
into the pigment, sometimes producing 
backgrounds that suggest the substance 
of plaster, again seeming to discover 
color hidden under the layer of paint. 
It is unfortunate that these canvases 
were untitled at the time of viewing, 
for not only is specific reference im- 
possible, but one misses the provoca- 
tive titles of Miré’s choosing that were 
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HELEN BOSWELL: Summer Morning. Ferargil 


always a direct challenge to the be- 
holder’s imagination. 

The intensity of his interest in space 
and spatial relations is attested by one 
large canvas that represents a sweep of 
the empyrean, a depth of blue sky, a 
heavy dark cloud, a wan sun, and de- 
tails that seem to be suspended in this 
ethereal universe. The poetic signifi- 
cance of this painting is marked, re- 
alizing that alliance of poetry and 
painting that has always been an aim 
of the artist. (Matisse, Mar. 5 to 31.) 

—M. B. 
Helen Boswell 


Well known to Dicest readers for 
her art writing, Helen Boswell, sister 
of the late Peyton Boswell, Jr., and 
wife of Richard Foster Howard, direc- 
tor of the Birmingham Art Museum, is 
an infrequent. exhibitor. In her first 
show of oil landscapes seen in several 
years, she re-affirms her earlier affec- 
tion for nature and delight in oil pig- 
ment. More brightly patterned and more 
joyful, perhaps, the new oils capture 
the mood of hour and weather. 

While some of the score of paintings 
are less tightly constructed, there is a 
fine solidity and closeness of values in, 
among others, the tiny Harbor View 
and the Road in the Dunes, in which 
one can sense the colors and the flavor 
of a New England Baldwin apple. Both 
the conventional landscape and the 
flower piece prove happy vehicles for 
this essentially poetic painter, whose 
versatile activities can include moments 
of serene joy in the look of things out- 
doors. (Ferargil, to March 10.)—P. B. 


James Brooks 


Vitality and energy are conspicuous 
in a new group of boldly designed, bold- 
ly executed non-objective paintings by 
James Brooks. Superficially, Brooks 
follows Jackson Pollock’s tack. He knits 
big blots and lashing or wispy lines 
into a tousled web. The effect is hap- 
hazard, drippings of a loaded brush 
being part of the design, but it makes 
for handsome decoration in restricted 
color combinations. 


March 1, 1951 








Unlike Pollock, who drips industrial 
enamels over a surface, Brooks applies 
thin oils directly with a brush. His 
work is more premeditated. Sometimes 
he starts a design from the back of 
the canvas, letting diluted paint seep 
through to the front to leave soggy 
stains. Subsequent layers of paint, ap- 
plied to the front of the canvas, seem 
to occupy another plane. 

Brooks knows how to proportion pat- 
tern. In the small canvases he relies 
on subtler qualities—shifting planes, at- 
mosphere, color nuances. But in his 
major opus—a seven-by-nine foot can- 
vas—he lets go with generous and com- 
plicated interlacing rhythms of red, 
black, white and grey, yet admirably 
sustains his strong design. (Peridot, to 
Mar. 24.)—B. K. 


Cameron Booth 


A greater complexity both in forms 
and color results in a greater power 
of expression in the recent work of 
Cameron Booth of Minneapolis. This is 
evident in a comparison of one of his 
newer paintings, We Are Two, with his 
Feline of 1947. In both he uses the same 
free form, suggesting the feeling evoked 
by the object rather than the object 
itself. But in Feline the colors are flat, 
contrasting bright reds and blues, and 
the resulting feeling is that of humor. 
In We Are Two, on the other hand, 
he achieves a deeper emotional quality. 

A poetic mood is created in another 
recent work, Nocturne, in which’ there 
is a conflict between nebulous and de- 
fined space, between human and plant 
forms and between..warm and cool 
colors. (B. Schaefer, to Mar. 17.)—M. C. 


Philip Evergood 
The charge of sameness leveled at 
many artists could never be applied to 
Philip Evergood, for there is as much 
variety, both in character of theme and 
in means of expression, in his recent 
work as there would be in a retrospec- 
tive show by most painters. 
While Evergood is usually considered 
a painter who deals primarily with so- 
cial themes, there is also an element 


CAMERON BootH: We Are Two. B. Schaefer 





of delight in the human and natural 
in his show. One of the paintings illus- 
trative of this is Kiss Me, depicting a 
mother and child in Renaissance com- 
position but with a psychological unity 
between the figures that is modern. 

On the other hand, the exhibition 
does not lack paintings with a social 
theme. In The Jester, the artist, with 
sketch in hand, takes the title role in 
a crumbling court whose king, Death, 
is surrounded by drunken nudes at the 
moment defeat approaches in the form 
of an Etruscan warrior. 

Experimentation enters the show in 
many ways, among them the employ- 
ment of marble dust in Rocky Moun- 
tain View to give a shimmering and 
textural quality to snow and ground. 
The show points out strikingly that, 
whatever form it takes, Evergood’s ex- 
pression does: not lose its strength. 
(ACA, to Mar. 17.)—M. C. 


Joseph Winter 


Joseph Winter’s first solo show of 
oils introduces a 29-year-old artist with 
a highly personal style. Winter, . who 
has been seen in group shows at, this 
gallery since 1947, is part satirist, part 
symbolist, part visionary. Figures in his 
garishly colored paintings are distorted, 
cartoonish. Forms are jagged-edged— 
as if the artist used a buzz saw in- 
stead of a brush—and arranged in 
friezelike patterns reminiscent of the 
fantastic Babylonian reliefs on Ishtar 
Gate. The impact of the work is power- 
ful, except in instances where bamboo- 
rod effects act as background cushions. 

Whimsical at first glance, this work 
is too intensely felt to be playful dec- 
oration. It is anti-realist, yet as con- 
vincing as an apocalyptic vision. The 
most effective canvases are also the 
most concentrated: Ghost of Splendor, 
a vainglorious creature whose gesture 
is a parody of elegance; Etude, a 
Blakean vision of male and female 
beasts with human faces; and The Bat- 
tle which has all the huff and bristle 
of a cock fight or an Indian war dance. 
(Artists, to Mar. 8.)—B. K. 

[Continued on page 19] 
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The Honor Roll 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


American Watercolor Soc., 84th Annual, N. Y. 
Biggs, Walter, gold medal 

Wilbur, Lawrence Nelson, silver medal 
Pleissner, Ogden, $300 

*Grant, Gordon, $300 

*Kautzky, Ted, $300 

*Ricci, Jerri, $250 

*Chen-Chi, $200 

*Johnson, Avery, $150 

*Carlin, James, $100 

*Hanley, William A., $100 

Pellew, John C., $100 

Sutherland, Sandy, $100 

Treanor, Ann, $100 

Olsen, Herb, 1st hon. mention 

Gillette, Henry S., 2nd hon. mention 


Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club, 
54th Annual, N. Y. 


Burnett, Martha Moore, best-in-show prize 
Burnett, Martha Moore, portrait prize 
DuMond, Helen Savier, portrait hon. mention 
Clinedenst, Helen, oil prize 

Albers, M. E., oil hon. mention 

Marec, Martha T., still-life hon. mention 
Maxwell, Lydia, still-life hon. mention 
Morse, Anna G., w. c. prize 

Norbury, Louise H., w. c. hon, mention 
Gordon, Elizabeth, seculp. prize 

Barto, Emily, graphics prize 


Maryland Artists, 19th Annual, Baltimore 
Kramer, Reuben, bronzes, $250 top prize 
Webster, Judith Taylor, oil $100 
Metzler, Karl, sculp. $50 

Haines, Emily, ink drwg. $100 

De Ghize, Eleanor, oil $50 

Arnold, Eldridge, gouache $50 

Burgess, Marguerite, oil $50 

Maril, Herman, oil $50 

Abramowitz, Benjamin, oil $50 

Leser. Frederica, oil $25 

Cherney, oil $25 

Cooke, Betty, w. c. $25 

Bernstein, Ruth, oil $25 

Hebert, Guido, oil $25 

*Webster, Judith Taylor, print $25 


“The Midwest,” Joslyn Museum Utilitarian 
Design Show, Omaha, Nebr. 

Bruce, Albert W., furniture hon. mention 
Holbert, Mrs. J. A., textiles hon. mention 

Morris, June C., textiles hon. mention 

Langfield, Beatrice, textiles hon. mention 
Mueller, Riette, textiles hon. mention 

Mulligan, Stella, textiles hon. mention 

Nichols, Carolyn, textiles hon. mention 

Poulson, Mariette and Robert, jewelry hon. mention 
Marejon, Sue Shrode, ceramics hon. mention 


Sarasota Art Assn. Members’ Show, Fila. 
Tracy, Lois Bartlett, oil $100 

Terry, Marion, oil $50 

Hunter, Anna, oil hon. mention 

Leech, Hilton, oil hon. mention 

Niemann, Kurt Gunter, oil hon. mention 
Rathay, Joseph A., oil hon. mention 
Storm, Larue, oil hon. mention 

Van Kleeck, Anne Gatewood, sculp. $50 
Manierre Mann, Julie, sculp. $25 
Stanley, Lucy, sculp. hon. mention 


Texas Crafts Show, 3rd Annual, Dallas 
Dunn, Virginia, silver group, grand prize 
Coulter, Doris M., textile 1st prize 
Bargman, Claire, hon. mention 

Hayden, Violet, hon. mention 

Ritchel, Kennie, hon. mention 

Brown, Susan, hon. mention 

Hineman, James G., hon. mention 
Carpenter, Bob, decorated fabric, 1st prize 
Brisac, Edith M., hon. mention 

Simms, Carroll H., hon. mention 
Hendrick, Carol, ceramic sculp. 1st prize 
Sellors, Evaline, hon. mention 

Caraway, Dot, hon. mention 

Nimocks, Mrs. J. A., hon. mention 
Trousdale, Warren, hon. mention 

Diller, John David, pottery 1st prize 
Green, Mary V., hon. mention 

Black, Harding, hon. mention 

Gay, Mamie, hon. mention 

Mossom, Patty, hon. mention 


[Continued on next page] 
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Louis Bouché 

The sensuous quality of paint is used 
by Louis Bouché to express a deep feel- 
ing for his subject. And in doing this he 
creates a mood either gay or nostalgic. 

Looking at Old Toys, one senses the 
heavy atmosphere of old rooms in the 
moody orange and greyish brown back- 
ground, the heavy flowers and the 
closed window curtain. It is as if a 
child, represented by the very small 
toys on the table, had been overcome 
by an adult world. Painted Doll, how- 
ever, is animated and bright, and the 
toys here appear to have recently given 
pleasure to a youngster. 

In many of Bouché’s paintings, a 
part of what he has to say is expressed 
through the emphasis of one element. 
The aloneness of a couple becomes 
more apparent in The Kiss because the 
spectator sees them through the per- 
spective of a long hallway. In Balcony 
a moody woman is isolated by the ex- 
tension of the balcony across the en- 
tire horizontal canvas. (Kraushaar, to 
Mar. 10.)—M.C. 


Jerri Ricci 


Jerri Ricci’s exhibition of watercolors 
is marked with spontaneity of impres- 
sion. Her handling is swift and fluid, 
often flooding muted light and low color 
into an ambience of atmospheric effect 
that fills the whole paper. Her state- 
ments are clarified and vigorous, never 
frittering away the impact of her 
themes by insistence on detail... The 
generalizations of tree forms and foli- 
age, swept in with broad brushing il- 
lustrate this phase of her work, The 
vitality of her fluent patterns is due 
in large measure to her skillfull break- 
ing up of light and color planes. 

Although Miss Ricci has _ received 
many awards and honors for her paint- 
ings, she does not appear to lean back 
complacently on past performance but 
finds new facets of interest and fresh 
approaches even in her familiar themes 
of Rockport. Breakwater is an exam- 
ple of sensitive observation of a well 
known scene. In it, boats with bare 
poles rock on choppy, harbor water in 
a little world of fog and greyness, an 
epitome of coastal life. There are many 
admirable New York paintings, Mc- 
Dougall Alley, Washington Mews, and 
Central Park, among them. None is 
more appealing than Around the Park, 


its figures riding in the rain in an old’ 


Victoria among the lush greens of foli- 
age. (Milch, to Mar. 10.)—M. B. 


Victor Brauner 

Delving into the subconscious and 
making use of both literature and phil- 
osophy, Victor Brauner achieves a 
strongly symbolic as well as a plastic 
expression. 

Brauner’s work is made up of sym- 
bolic forms, handled decoratively and 
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with emphasis on intricate, small geo- 
metric patterns within these forms. He 
deals with the literary content of sur- 
realism, but has translated it into a 
style that is somewhat reminiscent of 
pre-Classical paintings although it owes 


much of its startling effect to strong , 


color, clearly defined by black line. 
There is also something Klee-like in 
the combination of the sophisticated 
and the primitive. 

In such recent works as Victor Semi- 
Victorious there is a departure from 
the smooth painting to heavy impasto 
and freer forms. Also he has dropped 
careful outlining. (Hugo, to Mar. 16.) 

—M. C. 
N.A.W.A. Sculpture 

Sculpture from the non-objective to 
realistic portraits—and even some work 
with a definite humorous intent—is be- 
ing exhibited by the National Associa- 
tion of Women Artists. 

But the pieces that stand out, for the 
most part, are representations of the 
human figure. Doris Caesar uses at- 
tenuated forms and clearly defined 
muscles in Reclining Woman to give 
the figure the melting quality of bronze. 
In Dual Personality, Kermah Kullman 
uses two attached simplified figures 
with delicate stylized faces, one dream- 
ing and the other defiant, to express 
her theme in marble. And a contrast 
between the rough and smooth textures 
of wood gives variety to Jane Wasey’s 
Dark Note. (Argent, to Mar. 10.)—M. C. 


Mariano Rodriguez 


Mariano Rodriguez (known to the 
art world as Mariano) has been paint- 
ing in Cuba, discovering not only a 
new locale, but also a new pictorial ex- 
pression of semi-abstraction. If these 

[Continued on next page] 
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Lemmon, Thetis, jewelry 1st prize 
Bailey, Imogene, hon. mention 
Williamson, Madeline McM., hon. mention 
Williams, Ronald, hon. mention 
Henderson, J. B. H., hon. mention 
Harrison, Wiltz, metalsmithing 1st prize 
King, Rachel, hon. mention 

Manire, Delilah, hon. mention 
Houseman, Esther Webb, hon. mention 
Buske, Joe Bailey, wood 1st prize 
Manire, Delilah, hon. mention 

Rawls, Quepha, hon. mention 

Williams, Ronald, misc. media Ist prize 
Bentley, Margaret B., hon. mention 
Roach, Mariana, hon. mention 

Jenkins, Frances Marilyn, hon. mention 


Texas Watercolor Soc., 2nd Annual, 
San Antonio 


*Smith, Artine, $200 
*Pace, Margaret, $100 
*Boynton, James, $100 
*Turner, Janet, $50 
Utter, Bror, $75 
Schoolfield, Garcie, $50 
Casebier, Cecil, $50 
Tittle, Juanita, $25 
Bergamo, Dorothy, $25 
Fish, Mary, $25 
Trauerman, Margy, $25 
Blanks, Lloyd, $25 
Spellman, Coreen Mary, $25 
Howerton, Polly, $10 
Flowers, Margaret, $10 
Baily, Ben 

Kaiser, Louis Dale 
Pinea, George 

Samuels, Joyce 

Ret, Etienne 

Trotter, Mackie 

Cain, Joseph 

Wise, Vera 

Reed, Robert 
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recent canvases of fishermen and coastal 
waters are less explicit in statement 
than his previous work, they convey 
definite impressions of the character of 
their subjects. Many of them are car- 
ried out in flat-patterned, linear de- 
signs on modulations of blue—blue of 
sea and sky often hardly distinguish- 
able, yet remarkably varied. 

One of the canvases, Fish, shows a 
tall figure looming up on a boat laden 
with nets of red fish set on a paleness 
of sea, rimmed with a distant fringing 
of islands. An almost tenuous scene, it 
yet expresses the distinctive quality of 
a fisherman’s world. In Fishing Fleet, 
the skillfull patterning of adjacent boats 
in spatial depth on an intensity of blues 
is touched here and there with notes 
of sharp reds. (Feigl, to Mar. 13.)—M. B. 


Ming Porcelains 


The delicate craftsmanship and crea- 
tive imagination of the porcelain de- 
signers for the kilns of Ch’ing Te Chen 
is brought out in this exhibition of Im- 
perial Porcelains of the Ming Dynasty. 

The show, made up of well-chosen 
and well-preserved examples of the 
rare Ming pieces, has been arranged 
chronologically so the visitor readily 
can see the many changes in style and 
technique that occurred between 1368 
and 1644. The vases, cups, bowls and 
decorative pieces range through vari- 
ous uses of glazes, enamels and plain 
surfaces. 

As in most Chinese work, the ex- 
quisite taste with which the artist 
wedded shape of object with decorative 
design and symbolic meaning is strong- 
ly evident here. (Komor, to Mar. 31.) 

—M. C. 
Roloff Beny 


Roloff Beny, whose lithographs in 
An Aegean Note-Book elicited favor- 
able comment last year, is now showing 
paintings, drawings and prints. Whether 
his subjects are taken from European 
or Canadian scenes, they all display 
both a poetic approach and an imagina- 
tive reconditioning of the thing seen 
to its intrinsic character. There is a 
curious, imperative intensity in. Beny’s 
work, an assertion that the artist’s 
vision of the world in his fantasy of 
expression was more real than any 
actuality. 

His Dusk Mountains are pyramidal 
forms of pink and red cut by linear 
patterns of black that assume an im- 
pressive majesty. Prairie Morning is 
carried out in vividness of greens, show- 
ing a foreground still-life set against 
an immensity of horizon. 

Among the watercolors, the brilliant 
interplay of light and color in Black 
Sun in Ontario, the decorative Stones 
of Poros, and the fantasy of Flight 
from Medicine Hat, an impossibly fra- 
gile plane taking off into an infinity of 
luminous space, were -especially noted. 
The drawings and prints, like the 
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March 12 to 24: MIGUEL OURVANTZOFF 


Watercolors of New York City 
232 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 
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‘paintings, affirm only detail essential 
to the artist’s subjective conception of 
subject. The boldness of the linear pat- 
terns, with their sharp contrasts of 
curve and angle, mingle observed forms 
with their symbolic meanings. (Knoed- 
ler, to Mar. 24.)—M.B 


Henry Varnum Poor 


Like his 19th-century forbears who 
sojourned in Italy, Henry Varnum 
Poor, who, for the past year, held the 
post of artist-in-residence at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, succumbed to 
the romantic elements of Arcadia. Poor’s 
current show—which includes water- 
colors and oils, drawings and a group 
of sculptured heads—catches the artist 
in a tranquil mood. 

From a tower on top of the hills of 
Anticoli, where he was sequestered for 
three months, Poor painted and sketched 
a series of panoramic landscapes which 
comprise the bulk of this show. The 
scenes are full of lazy sinuosities and 
gentle undulations that mirror the tor- 
por of the Italian siesta hour. Colors 
are sun-blanched. Topography is now 
faintly blurred by atmospheric midday 
haze, now crowned with radiance. 

Cézanne paved the way for much of 
this work, especially for a group of 
still-lifes which reveal Poor’s profound 
respect for tradition. He doesn’t see 
Browning’s “gaudy melon-flower,” but 
paints the melons themselves, or fresh 
pears in a bowl, or a subdued, flower- 
less geranium plant with leafage under- 
cut by deep, liquid shadows. (Rehn, to 
Mar. 24.)—B. K 


Charles Child 


Charles Child’s travels in India and 
China and his study of their arts have 
left perceptible traces in his paintings 
and pastels—traces, nothing as blatant 
as imitation, but revealing his ability 
to absorb from Oriental art those es- 
sentials consonant with his native tal- 
ents. He has not yielded to the influ- 
ences of the fashionable ideologies of 
the moment, such as abstraction, for 
his work is concerned with form, mass, 
contour, sound plastic design—qualities 
not esteemed in modish contemporary 
expression. Yet there is nothing “old 
hat” about his painting. It is imagina- 
tive, inventive, often touched with deli- 
cate fantasy. 

The figure pieces and portraits are 
hot alone soundly modeled and provoca- 
tively placed, but are also imbued with 
a tension of inner vitality. 

The pastels include two versions of 
Sampan, in which an almost incredible 
delicacy of forms defines the little boats 
tossing madly on a turbulence of waves. 
(American-British, to Mar. 17.)—M.B. 


Diane Esmond 


Diane Esmond, who has exhibited reg- 
ularly in large exhibitions in Paris, as 
well as in an important portrait group 
in London, is holding her first Ameri- 
can showing comprising landscapes of 
France and Italy. Her technical accom- 
plishment is evidenced in the surety of 
her brushwork, in the purity of her 


color, in the clarity of her definition of 
forms. This command of technique is 
used to express the artist’s highly per- 
sonal designs. 

Her individual approach to subject 
Matter is marked in her canvases of 
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Venice. Probably no artist painting in 
this enchanting city has omitted some 
version of the baroque splendor of La 
Salute, rising out of diaphanous veils 
of atmosphere. Miss Esmond emphasizes 
the solidity of its dome and facade, 
glimpsed through a jumble of buildings 
on the opposite shore of the canal. 

Paintings of Paris and Florence show 
the same avoidance of spectacular ef- 
fects, the same gift of revealing the 
character of place. While the majority 
of the paintings are carried out in a 
reticence of cool hues, the Parisian 
Cirque Fanny shows a blaze of light 
and color pouring down on its single 
performance ring. (Carstairs, to March 
17.)—M. B. 


Alvin C. Sella 


Alvin C. Sella, head of the art de- 
partment of Sullins College in Virginia, 
in his third solo show on 57th Street 
blends poetry with drama, three parts 
to one. He paints nostalgically—bat- 
tered boat hulls, derelict on the strand; 
driftwood still-lifes; a copse of barren, 
gnarled ghost-white tree trunks; a vio- 
lently windswept sleeping town. 

Previously, Sella’s color was clear, 
brilliant as it is in the jewel-color cos- 
tumes of Quartet. Now it runs to the 
mottled. It is nacreous, shot through 
with white; it glimmers arbitrarily. 

Ethereal or impassioned, these paint- 
ings are steeped—sometimes to the 
oozing point—in romance. But the ro- 
mance is elusive, just beyond reach. It 
is as if the artist were trying to veil 
rather than reveal his subject. (Con- 
temporary Arts, to Mar. 13.)—B. K. 


Gertrude Tiemer 


Gertrude Tiemer’s paintings, con- 
cerned as they are with “matter, myth 
and communication,” present a remark- 
able contrast between symbolic content 
and decisiveness of concrete expression. 
Apparently, to the artist mystical: in- 
terpretations of elemental forces be- 
comes so vivid a reality that she is 
able to embody them in definite forms. 
Her brushwork is assured and her color 
appreciably relevant to her themes. 


Some of the canvases are poetical 
fantasies that may be enjoyed without 
considering their cryptic significance. 
Rider from out of the Dawn, a mount- 
ed figure surging out of an expanse of 
rosy light, and Rocket, a convolution of 
rhythmic streamers forming a burst of 
movement and color, are paintings that 
make a direct visual appeal. 


The weird figure of Apocalpytic 
Dance and the resolution of objective 
form into non-objective design in Sleep 
of a Swan are persuasive imaginations. 
A few of the canvases suggest Freudian 
theories as their basis. (Wellons, to 
Mar. 17.)—M. B. 


Perle Fine 


A new group of non-objective oils by 
Perle Fine, some of them sandy sur- 
faced, cover a broad range. of color 
moods, with a fairly constant linear 
theme running through each. The color 
mood tends toward the monochromatic 
—at times pale yellow, midnight black, 
or grey and black or brown and black. 
The linear elements weave in gentle 
vermicular folds and hooks, sometimes 


[Continued on page 24] 
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SIDNEY SIMON 
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BENEFIT EXHIBITION 
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NEW YORK SOCIETY 
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AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 





AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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THE MALE FIGURE! 
Young KEITH LEWIN in 12 
actual original photos to inspire 
artist, sculptor and_ student. 
Ask for SERIES FIVE. Extra 
portrait given with Super finish. 
Complete catalog included. 
Prem. Super Air 
Finish (sepia) mail 
4’x5’” .... $2.00 $3.00 18 
54%""x7” .. 4.00 6. 3 
8x10” ...10.00 14.00 60¢c 
SPECIAL! Full-color outdoor 35 
mm. transparencies. Set of ten (4 
models) for $5.00. Air mail 12c. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY GUILD 
Box 2801 Denver 1, Colo. 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
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45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas. ..............00000+ $15.00 


Write for Samples and Price List 
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FRANCESCO GuarDI. Piazza San Marco. Parke-Bernet 


Old Masters and Moderns in Auctions 


AFTER A lumbering start, auction ac- 
tivity is finally hitting its seasonal 
stride, with important sales in the offing 
during the next two weeks at both 
Parke-Bernet and Kende. 


Old Masters at Parke-Bernet 

A group of old master paintings will 
come up on the block at Parke-Bernet 
on Wednesday evening, March 14, at 
8 P.M. The paintings are the prop- 
erty of various owners, among them 
S. Fashena and Mrs. A. N. Benedict. 
They will be on exhibition starting 
March 10. 

Portraits of various schools in the 
sale include Lucas Cranach’s Johann I 
Der Bestaendige, which is one of many 
versions of the sitter. Painted about 
1533, it has been recorded by M. J. 
Friedlander and J. Rosenberg. Also 
among the portraits is Goya’s waist- 
length figure of Lucien Bonaparte, 
which was painted around 1801 and 
originally belonged to the Godoy family 
of Madrid; and Quentin Matsys’ Por- 
trait of a Man in a Fur-Trimmed Coat. 
The latter, painted around 1520, was 
exhibited at the Cleveland, Worcester 
and Philadelphia Museums and at the 
Nelson Gallery of Art. Other portraits 
in the sale are by Francois Clouet, 
Greuze, the Master of the Half-Figures, 
Bol, and Reynolds. 

The auction will also include a num- 
ber of outdoor scenes, among them 
Gainborough’s Woodland Landscape 
Sheep, painted at Bath about 
1760-65; G. P. Pannini’s Landscape with 
Ruins; Zuccarelli’s Landscape with Fig- 
ures; Guardi’s Piazza San Marco; and a 
River Landscape by Salomon van Ruys- 
dael. David Teniers, Horemans, Braken- 
burgh, Jan Steen and Heemskerk are 
represented with interiors, and Chardin 
with a kitchen still-life. 

Religious paintings in the sale in- 
clude Giampietrino’s Virgin with the 
Lilies, which was exhibited in Los An- 
geles’ Leonardo show in 1949; an An- 


drea del Sarto Holy Family; a cradled 
panel by Raffaellino del Garbo; a Ma- 
donna and Child by Masolino, and an- 
other by Filippino Lippi. 


Moderns at Kende 

A collection of modern art will come 
up for sale at Kende Galleries on Thurs- 
day evening, March 8, at 8 p.m. Works 
in the sale will be exhibited from 
March 5. They are from various French 
and American private owners, including 
Miss Therese Vogel of New York City. 


Included in the auction are five works 
by Renoir: Landscape Near Cagnes; 
two still-lifes, Peaches and Fish on a 
Porcelain Platter; a small landscape 
sketch; and an ink drawing of a stand- 
ing nude. Modigliani is represented with 
a portrait of the Graveur Gosvel, De 
Chirico by a self-portrait. Other paint- 
ings in the sale are by Forain, Edzard, 
Adrion, Puvis de Chavannes, and Pech- 
stein. Among the Americans, George 
Luks, Eilshemius, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
and Robert Philipp are represented. 

The sale also includes three water- 
colors by Signac and paintings by Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. In the print section there 
are several mezzotints and a complete 
book of the Passion by Rouault. 


March 2 & 3, 1 P.M. Plaza Art Gaileries. Paint- 
ings, English & French furniture, diamond & 
gold jewelry, porcelains, silver, oriental rugs. 
sold for storage charges by Kent-Costigan, Ine. 
& others. 

March 3, 2 P.M. Kende Galleries. Old Masters. 
Collection catalogued & certified in 1944 by Dr. 
Suida. Included are Juan de Cordua’s Portrait 
of a Gentleman, St. Jermone by Paolo de Mat- 
teis, and other paintings by Fresco Romanelli, 
Lucas Cranach, Tintoretto, Metzu, Mignard, 
Ter Borch, Coypel. 

March 8, 8 P.M. Kende Galleries. Modern paint- 
ings, watercolors, drawings & prints. Sale im 
cludes five works by Renoir. Also included are 
Modigliani’s portrait of the Graveur Gosvel, 4 
self-portrait by Georgio de Chirico, & paintings 
by Forain, Edzard, Adrion, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Pechstein. Americans include Luks, Eilshemius. 
Robert Philipp. Exhibition from Mar. 5. 
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March 8, 9 & 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 







leries. English furniture, Staffordshire, Whieldon 
& other ware, Georgian & other silver, paintings, 
oriental rugs. Property of Joel B. Liberman, 
Doris H. Wiese & other owners. Furniture in- 
dudes a mahogany break-front bookease, an 
inlaid mahogany demilune sideboard, a Regency 
period mahogany pedestal table. Paintings in- 
clude examples by Marieschi, Bogdani, George 
Morland & Van Huysum. Exhibition from 
Mar. 3. 

March 14, 8 P.M.—Parke-Bernet Galleries. Old 
masters. Property of various private collectors 
including S. Fashena & Mrs. A. N. Benedict. 
Portraits of various schools including works by 
Greuze, Cranach, Clouet, Goya & Matsys. Eng- 
lish portraits by Reynolds, Hoppner, Harlow & 
Cosway. Interiors by David Teniers, Jan Steen; 
outdoor scenes by Watteau, Guardi, Gainsbor- 
ough & Salomon Ruysdael. Other works by 
Breughel, Chardin & Pannini. Religious paint- 
ings by Giampietrino, Masolino, Andrea del 
Sarto, Raffaellino del Garbo. Exhibition from 
Mar. 10. 


March 16 & 17, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies. French Provincial furniture and decorative 
objects. From the collection of Compte de la 
Chelle &.other owners, sold by order of Mme. 
R. Guerin. Furniture ranging from the Regence 
through Charlies X periods. Includes commodes, 
tables, corner cupboards. Also Dresden porce- 
lains & other statuettes; lighting fixtures, in- 
eluding chandeliers. Exhibition from Mar. 10. 


March 20, 1:45 & 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Hispanic Americana, rare books on the explora- 
tion, history & development of South America. 
Collection of José M. Rodriguez, Santiago, Chile. 
Exhibition from Mar. 13. 


March 21, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Por- 
celains. Collection of Baroness Marie E. Von 
Recum. Collection includes 18th-century Fiirst- 
enburg tea and coffee services. statuettes; also 
Frankenthal, Vienna, Berlin & Hchst pieces. 
Exhibition from Mar. 17. 


March 22 & 24, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English & French 18th-century furniture, paint- 
ings & decorative objects. Property_of Mrs. Og- 
den Reid & other owners. Paintings include 
Gainsborough’s Admiral Vernon & other British 
portraits by Raeburn, Romney & Hoppner; also 
two meres by Monnoyer. Exhibition from 
Mar. 17. 


Just Raise the Hand 


The Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York auction house, provides in its cur- 
rent Bulletin this brief advice to pros- 
pective bidders: 

“At the sale, the best way to bid is 
by making a clear gesture with the 
hand, or the catalogue, not by voice 
which may not be heard if the auc- 
tioneer is speaking. On the other hand, 
any gesture that might be construed as 
a bid when none is intended should be 
avoided. Last of all, bid promptly; the 
hesitant bidder is liable to the disap- 
pointment of having the auctioneer’s 
hammer fall and the piece go to some- 
one else.” 


Illustrators’ Originals Available 


Scheduled to visit department stores 
all over the U.S., an exhibition of work 
by 12 of America’s most famed commer- 
cial artists opened last month at Car- 
son, Pirie, Scott, in Chicago, under the 
auspices of Famous Artists Course of 
Westport, Conn. 

The show, entitled “The Art America 
Loves,” has been assembled “on the 
theory that the American public is hun- 
gry for originals by the masters of com- 
mercial art.” It includes originals of 
advertising, magazine covers and illus- 
trations. The 12 faculty members repre- 
sented in the show are: 

Norman Rockwell, Jon Whitcomb, 
Steven Dohanos, Albert Dorne, Fred 
Ludekens, Austin Briggs, Al Parker, 
Robert Fawcett, Peter Helck, Ben Stahl, 
John Atherton and Harold Von Schmidt. 


$3,000 — .15 — $2,999.85 Capital Gain 

A group of 88 rare Currier and Ives 
prints are on view to March 24 at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Selling in the 
1850-60’s for as little as 15 cents apiece, 
several of the prints in the show are 
now valued at over $3,000 each. 
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Public lien Sk Wharch lat 1:45 p.m. 


RARE FURSTENBERG PORCELAINS 


ALSO MEISSEN, HOCHST, LOOSDRECHT 
VIENNA AND ZURICH EXAMPLES 


Collection of 


BARONESS MARIE E. VON RECUM 


Tea and coffee services; teacups and saucers, plates, dishes; 
statuettes and groups; and a number of little Fiirstenberg 
portrait medallions for which this factory was famous 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 17 





Publ. Auction Sale Whack 22 at 10:45 :cccm. 
atk 1:45 p.m. aul March 24 al 1:45 p.m. 


ENGLISH AND OTHER FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS . DECORATIONS 


ALL PRIVATE OWNERS INCLUDING 
Property of 


MRS OGDEN REID 


Paintings include Admiral Vernon by Gainsborough, Lady 
Mary Gordon, Countess of Aboyne and others by Raeburn and 
other portraits by Hoppner and Allan Ramsay; a portrait of 
a young prince by Zurbaran; two important still life paintings 
by Monnoyer; Pavane by Edwin Austin Abbey; sporting scenes 
by Pollard; watercolors by Wheatley and works of other artists 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.25 
ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 17 


Ask to be placed on our mailing list to receive 
our monthly Bulletin. There is no charge 
Address Department D 





Giotto 


Frescoes 
An Tris Art Book 


Mt The first work of its 

~ kind to be published 
on the master, this 
magnificent book 
contains seventeen 
beautiful full-color 
plates, and three il- 
lustrations in the 
text, all taken from 
Giotto’s great fresco 
cycles in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua, 
the Peruzzi Chapel 
at Florence, and the 
Upper Church at 
Assisi. Professor Wal- 
ter Ueberwasser, an 
outstanding expert 





on Giotto, has con- 
tributed a 22-page 
introduction to the 
work. 


at all bookstores $4.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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by John B. Kenny 


It is difficult to imagine 
a better book than this 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 


tracing a complete Book of Kells cir- 
cuit, other times fairly broken or in- 
termittent. The paintings are not how- 
ever on the miniature side, but rather 
are muralesque in size and design. 

The evocation being spectator’s choice, 
this reviewer found them vaguely evo- 
cative of old colored maps of cities with 
their areas of streets parkways, lakes, 
clover-leaf interchanges, harbor inter- 
sections, and other patterns of areas 
and arteries. (Parsons to March 10.) 

—P. B. 
Emil Hess 


In a variety show of many different 
kinds of constructions as well as a 
group of paintings, Emil Hess explores 
space and its relations. The variety is 


chiefly in the constructions, many of : 


which are built of curled woodshavings, 
whose conch-like volutes intrigue the 
artist for their decorative qualities. In 
some he pastes the shavings on the in- 
side of two framed inch-apart panes of 
glass to provide a depth with the two- 
dimensional effect. Other constructions 
have hollow passages reminiscent of a 
section of foam rubber, with its mysteri- 
ous leavened passages. 

Another group comprises box - like 
cages with entrapped balls, a kind of 
squared-up improvization of New De- 
parture’s famed product. Still. more are 
slender sticks of wood, or curved shav- 
ings from the draw-knife, set carefully 
into glass globes and rectangles. 

The paintings appear more as studies 
for the improvisations and limit them- 
selves to themes of simple lines and 
spirals. The total effect of the show is 
that space is here to stay, even when 
bottled up with a full-rigged ship. (Par- 
sons, to March 10.)—P. B. 


George Cavallon 

In his third show, Cavallon has pre- 
sented a dozen oils that are essentially 
variations on a theme—the theme be- 
ing rectangular blotches in various 
shapes and in clean, generally high 
color. There is no variation in mood. 
Although a few years ago they sug- 
gested vaguely city-blocks, his forms 
have gradually lost all reference to the 
actual and now exist in abstract quilt- 
like arrangements of varied squares, 
rectangles and straight lines—but never 
a curve. An ever-so-light leaning of the 
picture with relation to the frame exists 
in most of the canvases to free them 
perhaps from T-square purism, and 
there does seem to be an organic rela- 
tion of the forms growing from bottom 
to top of picture. Taken singly, the 
Cavallon oils in this show provide an 
experience which, however, gets worn 
when repeated with only minor varia- 
tions in a dozen paintings. His color has 
range, purity and nice timbre; it, too, 
needs an occasional change in mood. 
(Egan, to Mar. 17.)—P. B. 


George Tooker 


Temperas by George Tooker, done 
with the care of an ivory miniaturist, 
depict the mid-century tics of human- 
ity, our spastic tensions and social un- 
graciousness in a style that has strange- 
ly come to adapt itself quite well to all 
this: the style generally called magic 
realism. Tooker constructs his pictures 
with the care of a Renaissance alle- 


goricist, but his allegories are modern 
and of New York. Some are evocative 
of the haunting fear and suspense and 
the sure prescience of disaster encoun- 
tered in reading Robert Coates’ “Wis- 
teria Cottage” of a few seasons back. 
Outstanding in the show is The Subway, 
recently bought by the Whitney Mu- 
seum from its annual, a painting that 
reminds us that we are more shifty- 
eyed than we think. In The Cornice, 
Dance, The Chess Game, disaster is 
imminent and immanent. Some of the 
contortions that result from _ polite 
“dry grins” are celebrated in How Do 
You Do. Tooker’s visual world and al- 
legorical comments are true; his re- 
cording is impeccable. (Hewitt, to Mar. 
10.)—P. B. 


Shirley Hendrick 


Shirley Hendrick’s paintings of Mon- 
hegan appear nicely balanced between 
statements of visual experience and 
the artist’s selection of detail essential 
to express her reactions to it. In Moon 
of the Island, she secures the rather 
sullen character of place, a moon faint- 
ly glimmering from broken clouds over 
a choppy sea fringed by heavy rocks. 
But in the majority of the canvases, 
spirited handling and sparkling color 
impart a sort of élan to the scenes. 
Sky, Pine, and Sea, its lucent, green 
waters enclosed by rocks. against a 
backdrop of brilliant, red sky, is an 
animated landscape. Shine, Shine, Shine 
is pure fantasy. 

The figure pieces Man of the Island 
and Boy of the Island, ably modeled, 


[Continued on page 27] 


Rubens First One-Man Show 
[Continued from page 7] 


influence, and it is interesting to con- 
jecture how Rubens would have devel- 
oped had he not traveled to the South. 
Unlike Rubens’ familiar style in many 
respects, too, is the Holy Family, a 
blandly-colored picture lent by the 
Wadsworth Atheneum, which has hints 
of a Veronese influence. In the more 
familiar Rubens style is the Hygeia 
Feeding the Sacred Serpent, lent by De- 
troit, with its robust fleshy and strange- 
ly thoughtful goddess. 


The Wildenstein exhibition contains 
several excellent portraits, among them 
the freely-brushed Man in Armor lent 
by Mrs. Louis F. Hyde; the Baltimore 
Museum’s fine Man with a _ Broad- 
Brimmed Hat; and the St. Louis Mu- 
seum’s Ambrogio Spinola. The two por- 
traits of the Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand 
seem slightly confected, A panel en- 
titled England and Scotland Crowning 
the Infant Charles I dissolves off into 
unconvincing melodrama. The smaller 
studies of the Henry IV cycle and of 
other great mural projects have interest 
as evidence of amazing draftsmanship 
and composition, and then also hint at 
the magnificence of greater Rubens pic- 
tures that are not owned in this country. 

An uneven exhibition, the show never- 
theless presents the great Flemish mas- 
ter (and his collaborators) as well as 
he can be presented in America, and 
in its broad sense of design it contrasts 
profoundly with the tight, careful geom- 
etry that restricts much of the contem 
porary painting seen in New York's 
other one-man shows, 
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On the Material Side 


By Ralph Mayer 
Popular Misconceptions About Oil Painting. 

That turpentine is a drier or that it contributes to the 
quality of the finished painting. Turpentine is a valuable and 
necessary ingredient in most techniques of oil painting where 
its sole purpose is to serve as a diluent or thinner, per- 
mitting greater manipulative control and allowing the paint 
to be spread out to a thinner layer, thus exposing a greater 
area to the air and sunlight with which the oil reacts. 

While it is true that turpentine is a chemically active 
substance and that when aged or stored in containers, espe- 
cially if in contact with oxygen and light, it undergoes reac- 
tions comparable to those of linseed oil, becoming more 
viscous and odorous, these spontaneous reactions occur far 
too slowly for it to have effect on paint layers, where it 
evaporates promptly. The tiny residual stickiness or gum- 
miness it leaves is inconsequential. The function of turpen- 
tine is no different than that of mineral spirit or any of 
the other completely inert diluents. The only points of dif- 
ference between the various volatile thinners are such con- 
siderations as speed of evaporation, odor and compatibility 
with or solvent action upon binding mediums. Rapid “set- 
ting up” or gelling of oil paint by evaporation of the diluent 
has little to do with the final drying or complete solidifica- 
tion of the oil film. 

That it is proper for oil paintings to be mat. Oil paint- 
ings are and always have been expected to exhibit some 
degree of gloss. No means have yet been devised to imi- 
tate the dull or mat effects of gouache, tempera or fresco 
in oil or resinous base paints without an appreciable sacri- 
fice in permanence or durability in one or more directions. 
Historically, one of the desirable points that led to the adop- 
tion of oil paints for artists’ use was their gloss. Those who 
seek lusterless coatings for fine arts painting are advised 
to turn to one of the techniques that employ the powerful 
water soluble binders. 

That one must wait a year before varnishing a new oil 
painting. This overcautious injunction had more validity in 
the days when it was customary to flow a thick, heavy layer 
of mastic or copal on the painting in a deliberate attempt 
to produce a brilliant, level, glassy finish. A coating of this 
sort exerts such a powerful concentrate effect on the under- 
layers that it is likely to lead to cracking—much more so 
when applied to a tender, fresh paint film than to one that 
has become toughened by aging. 

The modern distaste for very glassy surfaces and the 
modern practice of applying thin protective and finishing 
coats of damar or acrylic varnish to obtain a normal oil 
paint gloss rather than a varnishy or resinous gloss does 
not endanger the underlayers so much. Objections to early 
varnishing are sometimes voiced on the grounds of inter- 
ference with normal drying reactions of the paint. When 
drying oils undergo the complex reactions by which they 
become converted from the fluid to the solid state, they pass 
through changes in weight and/or volume. If measured 
daily, it will be found that the bulk of these changes will 
usually be completed within about three months, and that 
a thin coat of varnish will not impede the final stages of 
drying to its ultimate degree of hardness. 

The current belief is that an oil painting can be varnished 
as soon as it is, in the opinion of the experienced painter, 
well on its way to complete dryness. Very thin glazes over 
well dried underpaintings can be varnished as soon as they 
are hard enough to resist being picked up; normal, average 
thin painting from one to three months; and thick, heavy 
impasto, the interior of which dries more slowly than the 
surface, after three months. 

Pictures which dry with extreme slowness and remain 
tacky for an inordinate length of time because some com- 
plex oleoresinous painting medium was used will often re- 
main sticky after being varnished with damar or mastic, but 
acrylic varnish will usually dry on them. The chances are 
that this sort of slow-drying paint will develop blemishes 
anyhow. It would seem that premature varnishing in the 
modern way is less harmful than it was held to be in the 
past, and a picture is less likely to suffer thereby than if 
it were allowed to remain long unprotected by varnish. 

That some pigments in our accepted list of colors for per- 
manent painting cannot be safely mixed with each other. 
There is a vast difference between the chemical activities 
of substances: under various environments. Materials can 

[Continued on page 33] 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


What Is Abstract Art? 

THe Museum of Modern Art has 
staged a symposium on that question 
with six artists participating and An- 
drew C. Ritchie as moderator. Four of 
the artists—Morris, Davis, Calder and 
Glarner—represented the adult school 
of modern art that is carrying on the 
Grand Tradition. Two—DeKooning and 
Motherwell—spoke for the cult of the 
beginners who defy that tradition in 
two ways. Some spill their personalities 
onto canvas uninhibited by controls. 
Others, as grown men, impersonate lit- 
tle children, or, historically speaking, 
pre-Stone Age artists, in the very sim- 
ple range and caliber of their controls. 
The words of each artist must be ap- 
praised in relation to his work. 

Said George L. K. Morris: “Now we 
come to the sources of salvation and 
disaster. To free one’s emotions—that’s 
necessary but it isn’t very much in it- 
self. Anyone can find a way for that, 
but it certainly takes much more to 
produce life that will endure upon a 
wall. I’ve found that, in the long run, 
it’s a counter-force, the effect of con- 
trol and pacification, that releases char- 
acter. It’s this harnessing of freedom 
that has endowed great paintings with 
a poise and distinction to move us still 
after centuries. There lies a danger, al- 
ways threatening, that the artist’s sense 
of freedom will lead to false assump- 
tions—that his own personality—seem- 
ingly so precious and unfettered — is 
more important than the thing he is 
after. The demands for controlling 
forces—those that will fit the emo- 
tional gamut exactly—are all too easily 
submerged.” 

Stuart Davis said: “They are both 
art [the subjective and objective], but 
their content has no identity. Their dif- 
ference cannot be defined as a differ- 
ence of idiom, because all paintings 
have the laws of design as a common 
denominator. Design exists as an idiom 
of color-space logic.” 

Calder spoke of his “underlying sense 
of form.” These three artists thus 
authenticate their varied personal con- 
tributions (in words, colors and forms) 
by their alignment with the axiom that 
content in art demands form. 

DeKooning’s talk was long and en- 
tirely personal, He indirectly damned 
all disciplines by ignoring them—except 
for quick slaps at aesthetics, aestheti- 
cians, “pure plastic phenomena” and 
“the comfort of conformity.” “Nothing 
is positive about art,” he said, “except 
that it is a word.” He does not want 
to “sit in style.” “Any kind of paint- 
ing ...is a way of living today. That 
is where the form of it lies. It is exactly 
in its uselessness that it is free. Artists 
do not want to conform. They only want 
to be inspired.” 

Motherwell believes abstract art is a 
“true mysticism.” He used the words 
of historic control—rhythms, spatial in- 
tervals, color structure, etc.—but his 
words are discounted by the crudeness 
of their application in his painting. 

Why does the Modern honor in these 
two latter artists the Cult of the Be- 
ginner and thereby indirectly belittle 
the mature artist? 
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57th Street in Review 
{Continued from page 24] 
seem to reflect something of the aus- 
terity of their background of living. 
Young Woman with Bird is highly dec- 
orative, the strikingly patterned dress 
heightened by the color of the cluster- 
ing birds. The only still-life, Milk Weed 
Pods, is a handsome patterning of the 
filigree of fleecy pods on a pale, blue 
background. (Salpeter, to Mar. 17.) 

—M. B. 

Manolo Pascual 

Manolo Pascual’s work in his first 
one-man exhibition in New York shows 
a translation of the human figure into 
wrought iron in such a way that it 
keeps its realistic quality, although the 
full form is only suggested. 

In Man With Flute, space moves 
within as well as around the figure. 
The contours of the flesh are indicated 
with thin pieces of metal curved to 
simulate shapes of arms and legs, or 
by wire forms that outline rather than 
model. Yet a roundness is suggested by 
the fact that the spectator can see all 
views of the figure at once. (B. Schae- 
fer, to Mar. 17.)—M.C. 


Sam and Hilda Fried 


Inventiveness and the use of a lyrical 
line activate both the painting of Sam 
Fried and the metal sculpture and 
jewelry of his wife, Hilda Fried. 

In the painting, Combat, a strong 
movement is created by the juxtaposi- 
tion of this lyrical line, here taking 
the form of the plumage of birds, with 
opposing areas of flat color. To achieve 
other effects, Fried sometimes lets 
sharply defined color areas dominate 
his work. One of the most successful of 
this kind is Carousel, where the move- 
ment of decorative broken shapes gives 
a feeling of hectic pleasure. 

The metal sculpture of Hilda Fried 
ranges in technical complexity from the 
twisting of only one piece of wire which 
forms a continually changing pattern 
to the combination of different metals 
and the use of applied textures and 
incised lines. (Binet, Mar. 4-23.)—M.C. 


Hubert Davis 

In his recent paintings, Hubert Davis 
uses an emphasis of the particular to 
bring out the decorative quality of 
buildings and landscape. In the land- 
scapes he plays with the patterns of 
clouds and trees; and in such paintings 
as Curious House he uses black out- 
lines to delineate the characteristic ele- 
ments of the architecture. 

Sometimes, as in the landscape 
Meadow Run, he adds to this an ex- 
pression of mood that is deeper than his 
usual delight in the visual. He does 
this through a more somber color, a 
more rhythmic and quiet arrangement 
of trees and ground and a half-hidden 
red sun. However, in others he uses 
contrast to carry out his theme. Magical 
Afternoon combines a detailed, alive 
and gayly colored town street with a 
heavy and less distinct dark blue back- 
ground landscape. (Eggleston, to Mar. 
10.)—M. C. 

Jack Bloom 

A member of the art department 
faculty of New York’s City College, 
Jack Bloom studied in France with 
André Lhote, and at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum with Moses Soyer and Reuben 
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Tam. In the group of semi-abstract oils 
which comprise the artist’s first solo 
show in New York, Lhote’s influence is 
uppermost. Leaves and flowers in vases, 
a landscape glimpsed through an open 
window, and figures are Bloom’s points 
of departure for decorative, almost flat- 
patterned compositions. His color runs 
to the subtle, the pale, or the light, and 
gets top billing. Often it is modulated, 
suggestive. 

In one or two canvases here flavor is 
light, design is pleasingly integrated. 
Elsewhere Bloom is more ambitious, 
employing cubist forms, eschewing cub- 
ist theory. (Creative, to Mar. 17.)—B. K. 


Ruth Klein 


A strong emotional expression is evi- 
dent in the work of Ruth Klein, whether 
she is painting in her usual medium, 
ink, or experimenting with such me- 
diums as mosaic. This expression is 
usually achieved though subtle and 
delicate coloring and distortion of the 
human form. Typical of her work is 
Requiem, in which she combines mask- 
like faces and a violet harmony to de- 
pict her feeling toward death. 

While she deals with the grim and 
the unhappy in most of her paintings, 
she is also capable of expressing a de- 
light in almost realistic landscape. And 
one of her ink paintings depicts Adam 
and Eve with gleeful faces, apparently 
enjoying the prospect of leaving the 
Garden of Eden. (Peter Cooper, to 
Mar. 17.)—M. C. 


David Swasey 


Portraits by David Swasey impress 
one with their being good likenesses 
in their seizure of gesture as well as 
their unforced animation of present- 
ment. The artist in many of them has 
employed the scheme of relieving realis- 
tic emphasis by holding the figures 
against an area of rippling light and 
color. This device also accentuates the 
delicate textures of hair and flesh in 
Susan Rhodes Stone, Jane Huntington, 
and Mrs. Henderson Talbot. 

Two outstanding portraits are Ron- 
ald John Burrage, given an impression 
of casual arrangement, yet a definite 
penetration of personality, and The 
Commodore, impressive in its simplicity 
of arrangement of the dignified figure, 
but instilled with such warmth of char- 
acter that it confutes the usual con- 
ception of the formidable aspects of 
the hierarchy of “brass.’’ (Grand Cen- 
tral, Vanderbilt, to Mar. 17.)—M.B. 


Charlotte Livingston 


Satisfied to take things as they come, 
Charlotte Livingston paints careful wa- 
tercolors of rural, respectable New 
Jersey. There is no adventure in her 
use of the medium or in the moods she 
creates. But there is pleasantness and 
candor in her treatment of a Newly 
Ploughed Field, Hackensack at Old 
Tappan, Saddle River, and similar land- 
scapes and waterscapes. 

Miss Livingston’s approach is direct. 
Her colors are clear; her brushwork 
rapid, sometimes feathery, sometimes 
bustling. Indoors she can turn out a 
crisply correct Makeshift Kitchen. But 
she prefers being out of the house. 
Here her best work is free of niggling 
detail, more abandoned, larger in hand- 
ling if not in dimension. (8th Street, to 
Mar. 11.)—B. K. 
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Newark, New Jersey 
a NATIONAL SHOWS TENTH OPEN NATIONAL COMPETITION EX- 
(Unless otherwise indicated, open to HIBITION. May 6-19. Ross Art Galleries. Media: 
all artists) oil, watercolor & tempera. Prizes. em by 
Atlanta, Georgia popular vote. Entry ecards due Apr. 30. rite 

10TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION OF PAINT. Oe Se ee eee ee 

INGS, SCULPTURE AND PRINTS BY NEGRO New York, N. ¥. 

ARTISTS. Apr. 1-29. Atlanta University. Me- 126TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. March 23-April 8. 
dia: oil, tempera, watercolor, pastel, gouache: National Academy of Design. Media: oil & sculp- 
wood, stone, plaster & bronze sculpture; litho- ture open to members and non-members. Graphic 
graph, wood or linoleum block, etching. silk art & watercolor open to members only. Medals. 
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Entry cards due Mar. 10. Entries due Mar. 15. due February 28, entries due March 7 only. 
Write Art Exhibition Committee, Atlanta Univ. Write Exhibition Committee, National Academy 


of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave. 

NON-MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF OILS. Mar. 25- 
Apr. 21. Medal awards. Fee $3. Work due Mar. 
19. Write to The National Arts Club, 15 Gram- 
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38RD SPRING FESTIVAL SOCIETY OF CREATIVE 
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? 3 August 1. Library of Congress. Media: all prints. 

Irvington, N. J. Purchase prizes. Jury. Entry cards due March 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. May 15. Entries due March 30. Write Prints and 
6-25. Irvington Art and Museum Association. Photographs Division, Library of Congress. 


Media: oil, watercolor, black and white & sculp- Wichita, K a 
ture. Entry fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards ™ yee S—c 

and entries due April 27. Write May E. Baillet, 6TH NATIONAL DECORATIVE ARTS. : ERAM- 

Irvington Free Public Library, 1064 Clinton Ave. ICS EXHIBITION. Wichita Art Association, Apr. 
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REGIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, New York 


16TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 


HUDSON. May 4-June 3. Open to artists resid. 
ing within 100 miles of Albany. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel & sculpture, Jury. Purchase 
prize. Entries due Apr. 7. Write Albany Insti- 
tute of History & Art. 


Athens, Ohio 


NINTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL AND 


WATERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery, Ohio University. Open to resi- 
dents of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. Prizes: $500. Jury. 
Entry cards due June 1. Entries due May 15- 
June 10. Write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON 


PRINTMAKERS. May 10-26. Paine Furniture 
Co., Boston. Open to members only. Media: all 
print. Applications for membership due Mar. 
30. Entry cards and entries due Apr. 12. Write 
Boston Printmakers, Symphony Hall, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. 


Bristol, Virginia 


8TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. May 1- 


28. Virginia Intermont College. Open to resi- 
dents of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia & District 
of Columbia. Media: oil, watercolor & graphics, 
Entry fee $1 each painting, 50 cents each print. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Apr. 9. Entries 
due Apr. 14, Write Prof. C. Ernest Cooke. 


Denver, Colorado 


DENVER ART MUSEUM 57TH ANNUAL. May 


14-July 8. Open to residents of states west of 
Mississippi River & Wisconsin & Illinois. Media: 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, ceramics, prints, draw- 
ngs & textiles. Entry fee $1. Purchase prizes. 
Entries due Apr. 23. Write Denver Art Mu- 
seum, 1343 Acoma St. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART SEVENTH AN- 


NUAL EXHIBITION FOR ARTISTS OF WEST- 
ERN MICHIGAN. Apr. 9-23. Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery. Open to residents (within the past five 
years) of Michigan. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. 
Entry cards due Mar. 21. Entries due Mar. 28. 
Write Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 230 E. Fulton 
St. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUMBERLAND 


VALLEY ARTISTS. Apr. 1-29. Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts. Open to resi- 
dents or former residents of area bounded by 
Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, Md., Winchester, 
Va., & Cumberland, Md. Media: oil, tempera, 
gouache, sculpture, watercolor, graphics. Medals 
and prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Mar. 8. 
Entries due Mar. 1-24. Write Director, Wash- 
ington County Museum of Fine Arts. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


44TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF INDIANA ART- 


ISTS. Apr. 29-May 27. Open to present & for- 
mer residents of Indiana. Media: oil, water- 
color, tempera. pastel & sculpture. Entry fee 
not yet decided. Prizes, $1,275. Jury. Entry 
eards due Apr. 11. Entries due Apr. 16. Write 
Wilbur D. Peat, John Herron Art Museum, 
Penn. & 16th Sts. 

FIRST BIENNIAL INDIANA CERAMIC EXHIBI- 
TION. June 3-July 1. Mary Howes Woodsmall 
Foundation. John Herron Art Institute. Open 
to residents of Indiana. Prizes: $25-$300. Jury. 
Write Wilbur D. Peat, director, John Herron 
Art Museum, Pennsylvania & 16th Sts. 


Louisville, Kentucky 


24TH ANNUAL KENTUCKY AND SOUTHERN 
INDIANA EXHIBITION. March 31-April 29. 
Art Center Association School. J. B. Speed 
Museum. Open to residents of Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. Media: painting, sculpture & 
crafts. Entry fee $2. Prizes $400. Entry cards 
due March 9. Entries due March 16. Write 
Miriam Longden, Art Center Association, 2111 
8S. First St. 

Norwalk, Connecticut 

2ND ANNUAL ALL NEW ENGLAND SHOW. 
June 10-July 6. Open to residents of New Eng- 
land. Jury. Prizes, $1,000. Entries due May 15. 
Write Miriam Broudy, Silvermine Guild of Art- 
ists, Inc., Silvermine Road. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 
3RD ANNUAL KANSAS PAINTERS EXHIBI- 
TION. June. Open to artists born or living in 
Kansas. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury.'$500 in 
purchase prizes. Entries due Apr. 15. Write Eu- 
gene Larkin, Kansas State Teachers College. 
Portland, Oregon 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST CERAMICS. May 16-June 16. Oregon 
Ceramie Studio. Open to residents of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon & Washington. Media: pottery, 
ceramic sculpture & enamels. Entry fee $2. 
Prizes: $25-$100. Jury. Entry cards due May 
1. Entries due Apr. 16-May 1. Write Oregon 
Ceramic Studio, 3934 S.W,. Corbett Ave. 
Sacramento, California 
KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
May 16-June 22. Crocker’ Art Gallery. Open 
to.residents and former residents of. Satramento 
alley. Media: painting, drawing, prints, sculp- 
tire & ‘crafts. Prizes. Jury.’ Entries due May 
4, 5. Write R. D. Puckett, -Kibgsley .Art. Club: 
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CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 






A series of articles on our leading 
artists who are contributing signifi- 
cantly to THE MODERN RENAIS.- 
SANCE IN THE U.S.A. and thereby 
making art history today. 

The complete course........ $5.00 
(Reduced rates for groups) 
Available at the Mortimer Levitt 
Galleries and at 





DESIGN WORKSHOP... 


7 4 AR A WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 


Washington, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 
Miami, Fla.—January and February 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


mercial Art. 


PAINT ON CAPE COD 
THIS SUMMER WITH 


perry Farnsworth 


LANDSCAPE STILL LIFE PORTRAIT 
July 2nd to September 8th, 1951 
Approved for Veterans 


FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Box 78, North Truro, Massachusetts 


PARSONS 


ao non-profit institution of higher learning 


Set yest. courses in Costume Design and Illustra- 
esign and Flat 

B.S. Degree 
ew York, Europe 


interior Sram Advertising 
tien: Teacher Training. Special 

rse. Summer Sessions in 
and Mexico. Catalogues on request. 


Box W, 136 East 57 St., 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO 22, NEW YORK 


albright.«. 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, D 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


and ‘fulltime. 


el eS ae 
Eee es rs ae - 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 


ay Se 





March 1, 1951 


A READING COURSE BY MAIL in 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Nyack, N.Y. 





Write for Circular A 





School 
of Design 


New York 22, N. Y. 





Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Sixty-five 
Adult Courses. Beginning, ee eee 
Mornings, Afternoons 


Evenings. Co-ed. 
Approved for eligible veterans. Write | of free Catalog D. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


CORCORAN 





Sioux City, lowa 

IOWA MAY SHOW. Apr. 21-May 26. Open to all 
Iowa artists. Media: oil & oil mixed media. 
Jury. $250 prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 1. 
Work due Apr: 15. Write John 'Wesle, Sioux 
City Art Center, 613 Pierce St. 

Springfield, Missouri 

21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 1-29. Open to 
artists of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Iowa & Nebraska. Jury. Work due Mar. 24. 
Write Yvette Wright, Springfield Art Museum, 
P.O. Box 286. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE: Ten annual one-term 
s@olarships for two classes. Open to students 
in the United States and its possessions, except 
present or former League students. Candidates 
must submit life drawings, sketch books, com- 
positions, paintings or photographs of sculpture. 
Entries due Apr. 2. Write Student Aid Com- 
mittee, Art Students League, 215 West 57th St. 


ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE: Two scholarships 
covering full tuition for nine months beginning 
Sept. 1951. Open to 1951 graduates of accred- 
ited high schools. Candidates must submit from 
3 to 6 drawings or paintings. Applications and 
work due May 1. Write Art Scholarship Con- 
test, Atlanta Art Institute, 1262 Peachtree St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART: Eliel Saarinen. 
George Booth & Ellen Booth scholarships of 
$1,500 each. Tuition grants. Open to advanced 
students in architecture, ceramics, design, met- 
alsmithing, painting, sculpture, weaving and 
textile design. Applications due Apr. 1. Write 
Secretary, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION: Fellowships, nor- 
mally $3,000 for research in any field of knowl- 
edge or artistic creation in any of the fine arts. 
For citizens of the U.S., Canada, Latin American 
Republics and the Philippines. Ordinarily for 
persons of ages 25 to 40. Applicants write to 
Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue. 

KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. $1,000 for a year’s advanced study in 
fine arts here or abroad, open to graduates of 
university art departments who have majored 
in either art, architecture or music. Applica- 
tions due May 15. Write Rexford Newcomb, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Grants up to $2,000 will be made to students 
of painting, sculpture, graphic arts—men & 
women of unusual talent & personal qualifica- 
tions who have already demonstrated their ca- 
pacity for sustained effort in creative arts. Open 
to citizens of U.S. under 35 years old, married 
or unmarried, irrespective of race or creed. Ap- 
plications in writing will be received until Mar. 
25. Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave. 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP IN ART. 
An annual scholarship of $1,500. Open to stu- 
dents between the ages of 15 and 30 enrolled 
in any accredited art school in U.S. Candidates 
must submit either three oils, six photos of 
completed sculpture, or six watercolors, draw- 
ings, prints or mural projects. Applications due 
March 15. Entries due April 3-4. Write Vernon 
C. Porter, National Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION: Two Ben- 
der Memorial grants-in-aid of $1,200 each for 
1950-51. Open to sculptors or painters under 
35 who have resided in Central California for 
at least two years. Applications due Mar. 15. 
Work due Mar. 20. Write San Francisco Art 
Association, 800 Chestnut St. 

Design Competition for Jacquard Loom 
Fifth of a series of textile design com- 

petitions staged annually by the Moss 

Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has been 

announced to art schools throughout the 

country. The competition is interna- 
tional in scope and designs must be 
capable of execution on the Jacquard 
loom. A total of $1,000 in prizes will 
be awarded. Entries may be submitted 
between May 15 and May 31. 


Send for 
“4, 48-PAGE 
«°  HLLUSTRATED 
' CATALOGUE 


HUCKLEBERRY ... 


School Camp. Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Professionals and Vacation Learners. 
Writing, Painting, Handcrafts. 

Write for leaflet . . . Evelyn: Haynes; 
* . Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 
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BARD 


COLLEGE 


Summer Workshop 
for Teachers of Art 
“Art As 


A six week program, 


Communication” 
July 9- 


August 18, in the practice, criti- 
cism and history of painting. 
Enrollment limited. 


Approved by N. Y. State Education 
Department for in-service study and 
training credit for public school teachers. 


Apply to Stefan Hirsch, Art 
Workshop Director, Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


offers Fine Arts with 


Academic Curriculum 


Degre»? of Bachelor of Five Arts 
Bachelor of Science in Educatioa 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Master of Fine Acts 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bronze casting, graphic arts, in- 
dustrial design, ceran:ics, jewelry, 

commercial art,adve rtising layout, 

costume design, music, modern 
dance, theatre arts, science of 
painting. 


PHILADELPHIA 26, PA. 
SCHOOL OF 


TYLER FINE ARTS | 


School of Design for Women 
106th YEAR, Internationally 
known artist-instructors. 


Diploma and Degree courses 
in Ady. Art, Art Ed., Fashion 


1 NN Ss T I T UTE Design and Ill., Interior and 


a 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Painting, sculpture, carving 
l 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Textile Design, Painting and 


Ill. Crafts. G. I. and State ap- 

proved. Dormitories. Catalog. 
°o F 1326 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 








SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 9 
For information kindly write 


Nocnk, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


PAINT IN MEXICO 
MIRIAM McKINNIE 


will conduct classes in creative painting 
from June 15 to July 17 


TAXCO & PATZCUARO 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. BOX 76. EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


GEMM SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF GD 
GB PAINTING AND SCULPTURE GD 








Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Miton Hebald. 
Leonard Bocour. Visiting Artists: Y. Kuniyoshi, 
K. Knaths, R. Cowles, B. H. Hayes, W. Zorach, 
M. Zorach, and others. 


Opens July Ist. G.!. Approval. Request Booklet D. 
MEE SKOWHEGAN, MAINE SR 


TAO JUNE 9—AUGUST 4 


HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE’ TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION. UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
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BISTTRAM 


SCHOOL OF FINE ART 


Summer Season 


TAOS 


May 21 to August 16 
Field and Studio 












Fall Term at Los Angeles, Cal. 
October | to May 22, 1951 





Approved for Veterans 


636 So. Ardmore, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Announces three new scholar- 
ships of $1500 each 


for advanced study at Cranbrook in 

Architecture, Ceramics, Design, Metal- 

smithing, Painting, Sculpture, or 
Weaving and Textile Design. 


Applications received until April 1. 


For information address inquiries to 
the Secretary. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


PHILA. 





MUSEUM SCHOOL $ 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, flles., Int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illes., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


PAINTING CLASSES 
ALLEN ULLMAN 


Unusual arrangement for students in need 
of studio facilities. Day or Evening. 


747 BROADWAY (8th St.) N. Y. C. 
ORegon 3-2025 or GRamercy 3-7815 


THIS SUMMER 


You Should Study With 


MARION TERRY 


Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Portrait, Landsca) Sains. Still Life and Life Classes. 
Write for booklet. Until June 15th, address 
2311 S.W. 27th Ave. Miami, Fla. 
















MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 
Before June 1st—65 West 5éth Street, 

19 


New York 
30 


COlembes 5-7879 








An Iowa Service 


AS A SERVICE to Iowa high schools, for 
21 years the art department of the 
Iowa State University has held a state- 
wide high school art exhibition and a 
companion art conference. Suggestions 
and evaluations from visiting educators 
are recorded and later circulated back 
to the high school art teachers. Last 
year more than 600 students displayed 
their work. In 1947 only three high 
school students were interested enough 
to register attendance at the show; last 
year 175 registered. The 1951 exhibition 
will be held at the university April 
18-29. 

Following are some of the comments 
on art study made last year by high 
school students who exhibited: 

“There was a time before I took art 
that when I looked out the window it 
didn’t mean anything except it was just 
outside.” 

“Art is a way of showing people your 
ideas, your thoughts and-even your per- 
sonality.” 

“Art teaches you a sense of responsi- 
bility. You learn to co-operate with oth- 
ers and take criticism in a nice way.” 

“TI feel that success in art is not the 
fact that my picture is a prize winner, 
but that I have been able to satisfy 
within myself the things I had tried to 
attain.” 

“The things I do are mine and can 
be created by no one else. It is as good 
as a picnic any day. I can use color 
instead of words and paint instead of 
pencil and pen.” 


Cranbrook Announces New Scholarships 

Three _new scholarships of $1,500 
each have been announced by Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. They have been established in 
memory of Eliel Saarinen and the 
Academy’s founders, George and Ellen 
Booth. 

The scholarships, awarded for the 
period Sept. 10, 1951, through May 24, 
1952, will cover tuition, room and board 
and an allotment for materials and sup- 
plies. They will be open to advanced 
students in architecture, ceramics, de- 
sign, metalsmithing, painting, sculpture, 
weaving and textile design. Applica- 
tions for the new scholarships and for 
tuition grants will be accepted until 
April 1. 


League Offers Scholarships 
Ten scholarships for courses in fine 


_ and applied art, graphic art and sculp- 


ture have been announced by the Board 
of Control of the Art Students League 
of New York. 

The scholarships, offered every year, 
are open to all students in the United 
States and its possessions with the ex- 
ception of students living in New York 
City or present or former students at 
the League. They cover two full classes 
daily for one term of eight-and-one- 
half months. Applications and work 
must be submitted by April 2. 


ITALY : SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
STUDIO HINNA 


31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Visas Approved 


© Enroll Any Tim 
ROME, 


@ Inquiries Vmmared 
Promptly in English 


ITALY 





Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 

advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 


eee c ewer cnceeeesesensecnewncsesenesaseseese 


design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 


Write Registrar for information 


743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


SPRING TERM CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


Morninigs ¢ Afternoons ¢ Evenings 
For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 


RINGLING “x.” 


20th Year. Study Art in sunny Florida, Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Summer term: 11 weeks commencing June 11, 
Write for catalog and folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: Geor.e A. Kaiser, Jr., Exec. Sec’y. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


I 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1951 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


LAYTON of art 

OF ART 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 


Summer, Fall, Spring terms: Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors 
Dept. 531, 758 Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


NATIONAL 


ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Write, call or phone for prospectus 
3 East 89th St., N. Y. Enter any time 


ENright 9 - 4880 
Tia a ame LIL 


see Day, Evening, Saturday 
a a) and Sunday Classe 


( Commerciol Art « illustration 
| , 
} * Drawing «+ Painting 
* Fashior ustration 


CHOU INARID 


























LEW DAVIS 


. Director 


CREATIVE ART FOR 
PLEASURE OR PROFESSION 


Painting . . Pottery 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
¢ Catalog « 


Oo ng 


a1) » Art Essentials 


aa Tin 
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The Art Digest 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in 
painting, illustration, sculp- 


ture, murals. B.F.A., M.F.A. 

degrees through coordinated 

course in University of 

Pennsylvania. Many scholar- 

ships, prizes. Distinguished 
G 


faculty. Write for catalog. 
116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


SALES LLANDRINDOD ELIE ELLE LET 


RHODE ISLAND 


school of 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 
training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, landscape 
architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dorms, 24 blidgs. 100 faculty, 750 students. Summer 
session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. I. 


SCHOOL OF ART 
FAMOUS FOR SUPERIOR, 
OFESSIONAL TRAINING IN: 


* ART EDUCATION 
* SCULPTURE AND 
aan AMICS 


NTING 
° : COMMERCIAL ART 


URE W * PRINT PROCESSES 
ERNEST FREED, Sueiier 
BRADLEY UNIVERSITY ae. 


AMERICAN ART 
ACADEMY OF 
Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


. FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 








. 25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 931, Chicago 4, Ill. 
_ LANES ERS ADEE CABREL LI ES SO EL TE IORI AIS 
L PAINTING ciasses ror 
T MEN & WOMEN 
Frasconi, Marantz, Ritter, Pratt, 
sn, Noxon, Zichy. Day and even- 
L0- ing, beginners and advanced. 
sn. 24 hours $20, dues $1. Catg. 
= YWCA, LEXINGTON AT 53d. Plaza 5-4500 
fis. 





advertising design 
fashion itustration 


interior architecture 
and design 
° 
\ jamesine franklin 


school of 
professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 

dept. h, 460 park avenue, new york 22 












José de Creeft 
NORTON 
¥ SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Painting « Drawing ¢ Sculpture 
STaRr Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Dec.- April 





Individual Instruction 
Beginners & J & Advanced 





Painting 
SCHOOL OF : stil on 
: ti "Drawing 

Composition 
A ii I: wonvisTs ant PROFESSIONALS 
TR. 7-0906 
Ber 130, 54°. 74 St., N.Y. C. 

March 1, 1951 














Obituary 


Keith Shaw Williams, 45 

Keith Shaw Williams, 45, etcher and 
watercolor artist, died Feb. 10 at his 
home in Cambridge, N. Y. 

Born in Marquette, Mich., Williams, 
who studied at the National Academy 
and in Paris, was elected an associate 
of the Academy in 1939 and an acade- 
mician in 1942. In 1929 he was appoint- 
ed head of the Department of Fine 
and Applied Arts at the Brooklyn Cen- 
tral Branch of the YWCA. Among the 
prizes he won was the 1946 purchase 
prize of the Library of Congress. 

He is survived by his widow, Kath- 
arine; a daughter, Judith; a brother, 
Herbert; and a sister. 


William Edmondson Dies 

William Edmondson, primitive sculp- 
tor, died at his home in Nashville, 
Tenn., Feb. 7, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Edmondson, whose work was exhibit- 
ed in Paris and New York about a 
decade ago, was the first Negro artist 
to be given a one-man show by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. In 1938 one of 
his works, Mary and Martha, was dis- 
played in the Paris exhibition, Three 
Centuries of Art in the United States. 


John Rutherford Boyd 


John Rutherford Boyd, painter, sculp- 
tor and former art editor of Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Pictorial Review and 
Delineator, died at his home in Le- 
onia, N. J., Feb. 13, at the age of 67. 

Boyd, who was born in Philadelphia, 
was known chiefly for his pen and ink 
illustrations and watercolors. He was 
also a lecturer on abstract sculpture. 

Surviving are his widow, Harriet 
Repplier Boyd; a daughter, Lydia Fisk 
Boyd; a son, David R.; a sister and 
two brothers. 


Louis Icart Dies 

Louis Icart, whose etchings of nudes 
with adoring greyhounds have hung on 
the walls of thousands of homes in 
America, died in Paris shortly after 
Christmas, according to the current is- 
sue of Picture and Gift Journal. 

“In his 50-year career as an artist, 
M. Icart produced more than a thou- 
sand etchings and paintings,” accord- 
ing to the Journal. “For 15 years he 
was director of the Louis Icart Society 
of New York. Some of his works were 
published by the New York Graphic 
Society.” The elderly French artist 
visited this country briefly in 1948. 


Nicola Bernardo, Shoemaker-Sculptor 
Nicola Bernardo, shoemaker-sculptor 
prominent in southern New Jersey, died 
February 17 in Camden, N. J., at the 
age of 59. An immigrant from Italy in 
1907, Bernardo maintained a shoe re- 
pair business while teaching art in his 
own school in Camden, and executing 
more than $100,000 sculpture commis- 


sions for southern New Jersey clients. 


CATAN - ROSE 


INSTITUTE OF FINE _— 
Mid-Term Entrance 

Summer Classes Jun June 1-15 in B ut lei Island 
Chartered by Board of Regents 

Fine Arts—Illus.—Adv tg—Fashion—Interior & Tex. 
Design —- Tehrs. Training —- Also Short Courses. 

86-19 150th St., Jamaica, L. 1. BO 3-1962 















FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 

drawing painting 
sculpture graphics 
applied art encaustics 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Montbly registration. 
No entrance require- 
ments. Approved for 
study under G.I. Bill. 
Ninety classes in morn- 
ing, afternoon, evening 
and Saturday sessions. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M@. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


215 West 
57th St. 
N. Y. 19 
Circle 
7-4510 


Ny 





For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fia. 


SCOTT CARBEE 
ae BY Jer dae fe Af 4 







32nd Year 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 
Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catateg AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 
126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BO Ti 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


VYTLACIL 









SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 - August 17 
Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings, Colo. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.F Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


THER SINSTITUTE 








OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 
B.AE., MAE. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, tilinels, Box 96 
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( Advertisement) 


There Will Be an Exhibition of 
ROBERSON Artists at the 8th 
Street Gallery on April 23rd 


Amongst the participants will be 
NATHANIEL DIRK, foremost water 
colorist and instructor at the ART 
STUDENTS LEAGUE. 

Also represented will be R. S. Lutz, 
mountain climber from Montana. 
Reynold H. Weidenaar, winner of 
three-score national awards, will 
show some etchings. He greatly ap- 
preciates ROBERSON ETCHING 
MATERIALS. Several British artists 
will send their paintings. from Eng- 
land. 

Amongst the users of ROBERSON 
colors are Sir Gerald Kelly, Sir Os- 
wald _Birley, Simon Elwes, Dame 
Laura Knight, Gerald Brockhurst 
and WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

ROBERSON COLORS are recog- 
nized by professionals and amateurs 
‘ of every walk of life. Write for cata- 
logs to Kurt Orban Co., Inc., 21 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Catalog No. 9, featuring 
the finest camera studies 
of the male figure in Amer- 
ica—of invaluable aid to 


* ART STUDENTS 
we Seer ers 


*PAILNTE 
* ART TEACHERS 
%& PHOTOGRAPHERS, etc. 


This series is priced at 

$1.00 and includes FREE 

one 5 x 7 Professional en- 

largement of one of Urban's 

best known works— 

"Sculpture in Bronze." 

Send remittance by Money Order or Check to: 
AL URBAN, Dept. AD-2 

World’s Outstanding Physique Photographer 

1230 East 63rd St.—Rm. 215 Chicago 37, Ill. 

Phone No. MUsewm 4-0579 


HUMAN-ETTE 


Send for FREE Booklet No. 4-AD 
“All the Answers te All Your Questions 
on HUMAN-ETTE.” 


MASTER ARTIST MATERIALS 
131 W. 14 St., W. Y. C. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
EN dicott 2-1284 





PENTHOUSE APPROX. 54x 54 
12th story bldg. with skylight 
ALSO 9 ROOM APARTMENT 


WILL ALTER EITHER TO SUIT 
FOR APT. AND/OR STUDIO 


Centrally located Manhattan. Reasonable rent. 


Lemle, 163 E. 87 St., N. Y. AT. 9-6100 














(Opinions ot the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 






An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


lst NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OBHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 


ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, 


GROSSE, FLORENCE L. HOHMAN, P 


, GARNET D. 
GEORG LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, L. F. MOCK, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, HENRY 0’CONNOR, 
HELEN GAPEN OEHLER, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC 
WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, FREDERIC ALLEN WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVER? BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 


Attention: Honor Roll 


THE DEADLINE date for all entries to 
the American Artists Professional 
League’s Honor Roll is March 10, 1951. 
Note date of.@eadline as no Honor Roll 
entries for 1950 can be accepted after 
March 10. 

Throughout the United States, many 
individuals have been honored and the 
financial result achieved by the Honor 
Roll project is such that the National 
Board is now planning permanent head- 
quarters for the League. It is expected 
that the location and set-up of the 
League’s Headquarters will be an- 
nounced at the annual dinner, March 31. 

Address all communications relative 
to the A. A. P. L. Honor Roll to: Paul 
W. Whitener, 335 Eighth Avenue, Hick- 
ory, North Carolina. 

EDMUND MAGRATH, National Chairman 
PAUL W. WHITENER, Executive Director 


Five Scrap Book Awards 


We are pleased to announce that 
the five awards will be donated at the 
annual dinner to those chapters whose 
records of the American Art Week and 
State Chapters activities during the 
year are considered as the most meri- 
torious. 

For those who may not be familiar 
with the procedure, our committee ex- 
plains that examination of the scrap 
books sent in by the chapter chairmen 
is the basis of the awarding. The judges 
consider not only the skill of presenta- 
tion, and the variety and volume of 
activity shown, but also the record of 
progress and improvement during the 
year. Thus a smaller state group has a 
good chance of taking an award if, in 
the judgment of the committee, an en- 
thusiastic interest and progress is shown. 

Remember, scrap books are to be 
sent to American Artists Professional 
League, care of William S. Budworth 
and Son, 424 West 52nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Let Us Have Your Ideas 

We report progress in connection with 
the work of the newly formed commit- 
tee on National Headquarters. Several 
locations have been investigated but 
none yet decided upon. One very am- 
bitious plan has been advanced which 
would include gallery space for the ex- 
hibition of work by out-of-town mem- 
bers. The idea is that various chapters 
might like to hold exhibitions in New 
York City during the exhibiting season, 
so that a series of shows would be held 
during the year from various parts of 
the country. 


The League was not originally con- 
ceived and developed as an exhibiting 
organization, nor, for that matter, did 
it anticipate an American Art Week 
at its inception. Nor was an annual din- 
ner with awards part of the - original 
League plan. These things have come to 
pass in the fulfillment of time. 

As usual, financing is a problem to 
solve, for the exhibiting chapters would 
have to bear rental fees, advertising, 
catalogues, attendants’ service and the 
various other expenses which are a 
necessary part of such affairs. Do the 
various chapters want this type of 
headquarters? Would you, as _ state 
chapters, or strong local groups, wish 
to hold exhibitions in New York? Some 
think that a New York City showing 
has a home town value, as well as a 
New York asset. Do you? 


—JOHN Scott WILLIAMS. 


A.print by Gordon Grant, Men with 
Oars, is another of our prizes for Amer- 
ican Art Week, 1950. To try to sum up 
Grant’s life and work in a short caption 
would be both impossible and unneces- 
sary. Born in San Francisco, he has 
sailed the Seven Seas and lived and 
worked around the world. To the 
League, he has been from its birth “a 
wise and loyal councilor,” for he was 
its first National Treasurer and has 
remained faithfully on its Executive 
Committee until a few weeks ago when 
he asked to be transferred from that 
body to the Advisory Board. The annual 
dinner-meeting of the League this year 
will be a celebration in honor of Grant. 
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On the Material Side 
{Continued from page 25] 
remain permanently inert under one set of conditions and 
be strongly reactive under another. In the laboratory, one 
can demonstrate inter-pigmentary reactions by boiling cad- 
mium yellow with flake white, or alizarin with raw sienna 
in test tubes, whereas under the normal conditions that 
exist in an artist’s oil painting, such changes never take 
place. Pigments whose color effects become altered by reac- 
tions between them and the other ingredients of a paint are 
no longer included in our approved lists. 

That flake white (basic lead carbonite, Cremnitz white) 
is an undesirable pigment. In my opinion, flake white is the 
most desirable pigment we have, without exception. It meets 
every requirement for pigment properties and performance 
better than any of the other colors. It has two undesirable 
points, neither of which is a serious drawback to its use: 
(1) it is poisonous; (2) under certain very adverse condi- 
tions, a high concentration of sulphur gasses may cause it 
to become brownish. The first can be.overcome if one does 
not eat it or breath it in its dry’ powder form. The second 
point occurs so infrequently that few. people have ever seen 
an example of it. Artists’ oil paintings, even when not cared 
for properly are seldom exposed to such conditions. Should 
darkening of the flake white occur from this cause, its 
pristine whiteness can be restored by one of the simplest 
and easiest of treatments. 

Flake white was the only white pigment used by painters 
from the very beginning of easel painting up to nearly the 
20th century. Doubts as to its use in artists’ oil paints arose 
after the introduction of its two competitors (zinc and 
titanium whites) neither of which have these faults but 
both of which have more significant inferiorities to flake 
white. Flake white is unsuitable for use in watercolor, 
gouache or pastel. 

That a painting medium or additional linseed oil is a 
necessary ingredient of oil painting. The reader is referred 
to my article in the January DIGEST, which contains a review 
of what we believe to be the best practice of painting in 
oils. According to the most reliable conclusions, and in the 
absence of modern laboratory findings to the contrary (and 
this qualification also applies to a large part of what I have 
written about materials) every effort should be made to 
keep the oil content of paints down to a minimum. Addition 
of linseed oil as a painting medium increases the likelihood 
of after-yellowing, of wrinkling of the paint film, and of 
cracking if used in the underpainting of complex techniques. 
Correctly formulated oleoresinous glaze mediums, while 
essential for thin glazes and certain other special effects, 
should not be habitually used in normal average or heavy 
painting where they are too often employed to make the 
paint more amenable to facile manipulations in order to 
make up for a want of skill on the part of the painter. 


Fouquet Show at Morgan Library 


An illuminated Book of Hours, the most important work 
in America from the workshop of the famous 15th-century 
French artist Jean Fouquet, will be shown in an exhibition 
of recent acquisitions by the Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York, Mar. 5 through Apr. 7. 

The Book of Hours, containing 25 full-page miniatures 
several of which have been attributed to Fouquet himself, 
will be shown with other illuminated manuscripts, early 
printed books, master drawings and autographed manuscripts 
and letters dating from the 14th to the 20th centuries. 

Another manuscript in the exhibition is a Bohemian Bible 
containing 87 large painted initials from the court workshop 
of King Wenceslaus of Bohemia. The manuscript is the only 
example of work by this workshop in existence outside of 
Central Europe. 

Among the drawings to be shown are a pastoral land- 
scape by Pietro Longhi. 


Montclair Purchases 

Three modern works of art—an oil painting and two 
sculptured pieces—have been purchased by the Montclair 
Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. The painting, Girl Looking 
Out of Window, was done by the Viennese-born artist Joseph 
Floch in France last summer. Floch came to America in 
1941 after having maintained a studio in Paris for 20 years. 

The sculptures are a black Belgian marble Cat by Cleo 
Hartwig and The Sea Bird, in cast stone, by Joseph Z. 
Henelt. Both Miss Hartwig and Henelt are members of the 
Montclair Museum Art School faculty. 


March 1, 1951 






PASTOSE WORK 
We 
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The FIRST 
PERFECTED 
HEAVY OIL WHITE 
FOR THE ARTIST 


© FAST DRYING, 
HARD THROUGH 


© PURE WHITENESS 
© GOOD “TOOTH” 
© MATTE SURFACE 
® DOES NOT CRACK 


“PASTOSE WHITE" contains only pure, standard 
white pigments, ground by a special process 
developed through three years of research by 










For technical folder on the formulation and uses of 
“PASTOSE WHITE" write: PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC., 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 








CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


EXHIBITIONS 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of History Mar. 7-Apr. 1: 
Art in the Albany Schools. 
ALBION, MICH. 
Albion College To Mar. 16: 
of Paris Paintings. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery 7o Mar. 12: Stu- 
dent Taste in Art. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art To Mar. 31: 19th 
Century French and American 
Paintings; Mar. 4-Apr. 8: Mary- 
land Artists 19th Annual. 
Walters Art Gallery Mar. 3-Apr. 8: 
Egypt of the Middle Kingdom. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy To Mar. 25: 
Contemporary Textiles & Ceramics 
8rd Biennial. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Brown Gallery Mar.: 
American Paintings. 
Doll & Richards 7o Mar. 10: 
ing W. Coleman, Jr.; Mar. 
William M. Hekking. 
Institute of Contemporary Art Mar. 
9-25: 6 Young American Painters. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 25: 
E. J. Holmes Memorial Exhibition. 


School 


Contemporary 


Lor- 
12-24: 


Museum School to Mar. 22: Mes- 
trovic Sculptures. 
Swetzoff Gallery To Mar. 10: Cleo 


Lambrides Paintings 
Vose Galleries Mar.: 
ican Paintings. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery Mar. 
Western N. Y. Artists 
nual. 

CAMBRIDGB, MASS. 
Fogg Art Museum Mar. 2-Apr. 15: 
Connoisseurship Step by Step. 
CHARLESTON, ILL. 
Sargent Gallery Mar. 4-31: 
porary Mexican Artists. 
CHARLESTON, S§S. C. 
Pink House Mar. 3-31: Edward Von 
8. Dingle, Watercolors of Birds of 
B.C: 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Modern Amer- 


7-Apr. 4: 
17th An- 


Contem- 


Art Institute Opens Mar. 9: Italy at 
Work: Her Renaissance in Design 
Today. 

Little Gallery Mar. 3-17: Robert 


Parker. 


Palmer House To Mar. 21: Mané- 
Katz. 
Publie Library Mar.: Harper Rich- 


ards Industrial Design. 

Riccardo’s Studio Gallery Mar. 1-31: 
Weisenborn Drawings & Paintings. 

Werner’s Bookstore Mar. 10-Apr. 7: 
8rd Annual Exhibition Momentum, 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Mar. 6: 
from 1900-1925; Mar. 
Sculpture by Lipchitz. 
Taft Museum To Mar. 18: Alfred 
Stieglite Memorial 1900-1925. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Group Gallery Mar. 
12-22: Dixie Cooley Watercolors. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Paintings 
8-Apr. 8: 


Museum of Art To Mar. 18: Modi- 
gliani, Soutine, 
Institute of Art To Mar. 5: Schreck- 


engost, De Marco, Schock Paint- 
ings & Drawings. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center To Mar. 15: 
of the Mississippi.” 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 11: 
Crafts Exhibition; Mar. 11-Apr. 
8: Old Master Paintings. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Inst. To Mar. 11: 


“West 


Carnegie Int. 


Selections; Mar. 15-Apr. 15: Van 
Gogh. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center 7o Mar. 25: Iowa Art- 


ists 8rd Annual. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts To Mar. 18: 20th 


Century Italian Artists; To Apr. 1: 


Mich. Artist-Craftemen. 
EVANSVILLE, 


Public Museum Mar. 1- 80: “Sculp- 
ture by Painters.’ 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Hofstra College Mar. -16: Dr. 


Charles Henry Miller 1858. -1922. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 11: 
Diego Rivera. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Mar.: 
American Painting. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Arj Museum 7o Mar. 25: 
Exhibition for Young People; To 
Mar. 18: Scandinavian Handicrafts. 


34 


Contemporary 





LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Art Galleries Mar. 4-31: 
nual NAA Exhibition. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Art Association Mar.: “Abstract 
Painting Today.” 

Cowie Galleries Mar.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery Mar.: Contem- 
porary American Paintings. 
Fraymart Gallery To Mar. 6: Arnold 
Mesches. 

Hatfield Galleries Mar.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 
Frank Perls Gallery To Mar. 7: Rico 
Lebrun. 

Stendahl Galleries Mar.: Ancient 
American .€ Modern French Art. 
Vigeveno Galleries To Mar. 16: 
Utrillo, Vlaminck, Chagall, Dufy. 
Frances Webb Galleries Mar.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum Mar. 4-25: Con- 
temporary Berlin Artists. 
MANCHESTER, N N 


61st An- 


Currier Gallery To Mar. 10: Glen 
A. Krause. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Apr. 1: Mas- 
terpieces by Maillol; To Apr. 10: 
Old Master Prints. 

Walker Art Center To Mar. 18: 
Phyllis Downs; Mar. 4-Apr. 22: 


Arshile ote + 
MONTCLAIR, 

Art Museum re Mar. 11: Paintings 
€ Portraits of Children. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 

School of Fine Arts To Mar. 15: 


Eddie Koren, Laura Lazar, Betty 
Ann Waliman, Judy Young. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Mar. 4-26: New 


Orleans Art Assn., 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts & Sciences To Mar. 

11: Jean Craig ¢ Allan D. Jones; 
Mar. 4-25: Painting on Monhegan 
Island. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN. 

Carleton College Mar. 
bon Exhibition. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Norwich Art School Mar. 11-26: 8th 
Annual Exhibition. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum 70 Mar. 25: 
Lynn Trank, Al Parker; “The Mid- 
wesa,” Utilitarian Design Show. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Mar. 9-Apr. 9: Pasa- 
dena Society of Artists Annual. 
PEORIA, ILL. 

Bradley University To Mar. 10: Na- 
tional Student Exhibition. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance Mar. 5-Apr. 2: Ludwig 
Bemelmans. 


50th Annual. 


$-30: Audu- 


De Braux To Mar. 10: Claude 
Schurr. 

Donovan Gallery Mar. 2-81: Morris 
Davidson. 

Dubin Mar.: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Paintings. 

Penn. Academy Mar. 10-Apr. 8: 
Philadelphia Regional Exhibition. 
Print Club Mar. 5-23: American 


Color Print Society Annual. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Art Museum Mar. 4-25: 68th 
Annual Watercolors & Pastels. 

PORTLAND. ORE. 

Art Museum Mar.: C. 8. Price Me- 
morial, 

Kharouba Gallery 7o Mar. 24: Glen 
Alps Prints. 

Oregon Ceramic Studio To Mar. 16: 
Bernard Leach, Ceramics. 
READING, PA. 

Public Museum & Art Gallery 7o 
Mar. 18: Kutztown State Teach- 
ers’ College Exhibition. 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

Roswell Museum Mar. 11-Apr. 8: 
N. C. Wyeth, Henriette Wyeth, An- 
drew Wyeth & Carolyn Wyeth. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Mar. 1-81: Ber- 
nard Rosenthal Sculpture. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Mar. 4-Apr. 22: 
Imperial Vienna Art Treasure. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum T7o Mar. 
11: Texas Watercolor Exhibition. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery To Mar. 15: Donal 
Hord Sculpture. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Lebaudt Art Gallery Mar. 1-23: 
Gordon Bailey, Gloria Calamar, 
William Carson. 

Legion of Honor To Mar. 11: Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Museum of Art JTo Apr. 8: San 
Francisco Art Assn. 70th Annual. 
Young Memorial Museum Jo Mar. 
10: Edvard Munch. 
SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Association Zo Mar. 8: 
Sculpture Annual, 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center To Mar. 15: Sioux City 
Schools Art. 


Oils € 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Mar. 4-25: 
Springfield Art League Exhibition. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Mar. 1-28: 
25th Anniversary Exhibition. 
TAMPA, FLA. 

Art Institute Mar. 2-15: Elden Row- 


UTICA, N its 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. Mar. 
5-25: Richard Lippold; Three Mod- 
ern Styles. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Library of Congress To Apr. 30: 
Indiana Sesquicentennial. 
National Gallery Mar.: Gulbenkian 


Coll. and Vollard, the Connoisseur. 
Smithsonian Inst. Mar. 8-28: Work 
of Alice P. Barney. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center Mar. 4-31: New 
Trish Painters. 

WINTER PARE, FLA. 
Morse Gallery To Mar. 21: 
nesian Art. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute Mar. 4-81: Ohio 
Watercolors Society; Youngstown 
College. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA 


Poly- 





(63E57) To Mar. 7: Charles 


White; To Mar. 17: Philip Ever- 
good. 

Acquavella (119E57) Mar.: Old 
Masters. 

Albatross (22E66) To Mar. 10: 


Moura Chabor. 

American British (122E55) To Mar. 
17: Charles Child. 

Argent (42W57) To Mar. 10: 
N.A.W.A. Sculpture; Mar. 12-21: 
Werner Drews, Helen Wilson, Irv- 
ing Amen. 

Artists’ (851 Lex. at 64) To Mar. 


8: Joseph Winter; Mar. 10-29: 
Louise Kruger. 
A. 8. L. (215W57) To May 19: 


The Concours. 
A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) Mar. 5-25: 
Peter Hurd. 


Babcock (38E57) Mar. 5-24: Elias 
Newman. 

Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) Mar. 
2-29: Jane L. Gardner. 
Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Mar. 
1-81: Group Show. 

Belmont (26E55) Mar.: I. J. Bel- 
mont. 

Binet (67E57) Mar. 4-28: Sam @€ 


Hilda Fried. 

Bodley (26E55) Mar. 6-24: Ernest 
Lothar. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’kway) 
To Apr. 15: Northwest Coast In- 
dian Art. 

Buchholz (32E57) Mar. 6-31: Henry 
Moore. 


Burliuk (119W57) To Mar. 17: 
Louis Harris. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Mar. 
1-31: Regina Fisher. 


Carnegie Hall (154 W57) Mar. 6-20: 
Philharmonic Painters Club. 

Carnegie-Léger (232E58) To Mar. 
7: Claude Muncaster. 


Carré (712 5th at 56) Mar.: 
Léger 70th Anniversary Show. 
Carstairs (11E57) To Mar. 17: 
Diane Esmond. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Mar. 
5-23: Alvin C. Sella. 

Peter Cooper (313W53) Zo Mar. 


10: Ruth Klein. 
Creative (18E57) Mar. 5-17: Jack 
Bloom, 


Designed for Moderns (130W23) To 
Apr. 7: Martin Bloom. 


Downtown (32E51) To Mar. 10: 
William Zorach; Mar. 18-31: 
Charles Sheeler. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Mar. 24: 


Florine Stettheimer & Edward De- 
muth. 

Egan (63E57) To Mar. 17: George 
Cavalion, 

Eggleston (161W57) To Mar. 10: 
Hubert Davis; Mar. 5-24: Emily 
Lowe Winners; Mar. 12-24: Charno. 
Eighth Street (33W8) To Mar. 11: 
Charlotte Livingston. 
Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) 
13: Mariano. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Mar. 10: Helen 
Boswell. 


To Mar. 


Rose Fried (40E68) Mar. 5-31: Van 
Doesberg. 

Friedman (20E49) Mar.: George 
Samerjan. 

Ganso (125E57) Mar. 5-31: Savo 
Radulovic. 

Grand Central (15 os Mar. 
§-17: David L. Swas 

Grand Central cones (130E56) 


Mar. 5-19: Sidney Simon. 

Grolier Club (47E60) To Apr. 1: 
James Fenimore Cooper. 

Hacker (24W58) To Mar. 10: Nor- 
man Rubington; Mar. 12-31: Sara 
Provan. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Mar. 10: George 
Tooker. 


Hugo (26E55) To Mar. 16: Victor 
Brauner; To Mar. 12: John Lear. 
Janis (15E57) To Mar. 17: Mon- 
drian, 

Kennedy (758 5th) Mar.: Audubon 
é€ Fine Floral Prints. 

Kleeman (65E57) Mar. 3-31: 
Nesch. 
Knoedler (14E57) 

Marc Chagall; Mar. 


Rolf 


To Mar. 2}: 
5-24: Rolof 


Beny. 

Koetser (32E57) To Mar. 24: Old 
Master Paintings. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Mar, 


5: Baziotes; Mar. 6-26: Male @ 
Female. 

Komor (38E51) Mar. 1-31: Porce- 
lain. 

Kraushaar (32E57) To Mar. 10: 


Bouché; Mar. 12-31: Kenneth Evett. 
Laurel (108E57) To Mari 23: Gal- 
lery Group. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) 7o Mar, 
17: Everett Spruce. 

Macbeth (11E57) Mar. 5-24: Fran- 
cis Colburn. 

Matisse (41E57) Mar. 6-31: Miro, 
Metropolitan Museum (5th Ave. at 


82) Apr.: Early Renaissance Paint- 
ings. 
Midtown (605 Mad. at 57) Mar. 


6-31: Henry Koerner. 

Milech (55E57) To Mar. 
Ricci. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W653) 
To Mar. 25: Abstract Painting @ 
Sculpture in America. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Mar. 
10: 16th to 19th-Century Laces. 
National Academy (1083 5th at 89) 
To Mar. 4: American Watercolor 

Society. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Park) To Mar. 17: Paul Mommer. 
Natural Hist. Mus. (79 at C.P.W.) 
Mar. 10-28: Paintings of Ameri- 
can Indians. 
New Art Circle 
Randall Morgan. 
New Gallery (63W44) To Mar. 10: 
Margaret Peterson; Mar. 18-81: 
Seong Moy. 

Newhouse (15E57) Old Masters. 
New School (66W12) Mar. 5-16: 
Clara Klinghoffer. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (170 C.P.W. at 
77) To Mar. $1: Erie Canal; To 
Apr. 8: McKim, Mead & White. 
Niveau (63E57) Mar. 2-31: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Parsons (15E57) To Mar. 10: Perle 
Fine, Emil Hess; Mar. 13-31: Day 


10: Jetri 


(41E57) Mar.: 


Schnabel. 

Passedoit (121E57) Mar. 5-31: 
Gouaches by Lur¢at. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Mar. 4-31: 


Oil Exhibition. 

Peridot (6E12) To Mar. 24: James 
Brooks. 

Perls (32E58) To Mar. 24: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Regional Arts (139E47) Mar. 12- 
26: Zutrau Drawings. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) 5-24: 
Henry Varnum Poor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. at 
103) Mar. 4-25: American Abstract 
Artists International. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Mar. 
24: Herbert Mears. 

RoKo (51 Greenwich) Mar. 5-81: 
William King Paintings. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Mar.: 
Paintings. 

Salpeter (36W56) To Mar. 17: Shir- 
ley Hendrick. 

Scalamandré Museum  (20W55) 
Mar.: The Influence of the Baroque 
in Textile Designs. 

B. Schaefer (32E57) Yo Mar. 17: 
Cameron Booth & Manolo Pascual. 

Schaeffer (52E58) Mar.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Mar. 
24: Direct Metal Sculpture. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Mar.: An- 
cient Sculptures from Belgium 
Congo. 

Seligmann (5E57) Mar 12-31: Carl 
Pickharat. 

Serigraph (38W57) Mar. 6-Apr. 30: 
12th Annual Open Exhibition. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Mar. 17: European Expressionist 
Paintings. 

Van Loen (49E9) To Mar. 15: Van 
Loen Students. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To Mar. 
16: 5th Annual Children’s Show. 


Mar. 


American 


Viviano (42E57) Mar.: Modern 
“Paintings & Sculpture. 
Wellons (43E50) Mar. 5-17: Ger- 


trude Tiemer. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Mar. 7: 
Edward John Stevens; Mar. 12- 
Apr. 4: Antonio Frasconi. 


Whitney Museum (10W8) To Mar. 
11: Permanent Collection. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To Mar. 81: 
Rutens. 


Willard (832E57) To Mar, 24: Gal- 
lery Group Drawings. 


Wittenborn (38E57) Mar. 
Gerhard Marcks, Woodcuts. 
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At your fenger lips 


BEE 


LAYOUT PAPER PADS 


Vou are an artist. Your layouts and sketches de- 
mand good paper. We offer you a superior paper at an 
economy price. Bee Layout Pads are specially sized for your 
drawings. They take erasures and changes extremely well. 
A variety of beautifully made textures are available for 
your every need. That is why the economical Bee Layout 
Paper Pads put your best work at your finger tips. 


Available in several weights 
Pads and rolls in all standard sizes 
Wide selection of paper qualities 
Four fine textures: Extra toothy, 
toothy, medium and smooth 


" @ Extra quality at economy prices 
Gi “The Home of Artist Papers” 


BEE PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


7 JORALEMON STREET * BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
AQUABEE Water Color Paper, CanvaSkin, Tracing Paper Pads, Orawing Paper 


Write i catalog and e 
rice list. Inquiries e 
invited from dealers. He 
e 












APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 

I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


"ti ee 









EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 















SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 



















GRUMBACHER 


PERMANENT 

OIL COLORS 
FOR 

ARTISTS 


All Colors Intermixable 


Genuine Pigments 
as Indicated 


Guaranteed Composition 
Printed on Every Tube 


Laboratory Tested 
and Approved 


Reasonable Prices 


SPECIFICATIONS OF CONTENTS AS REC- 4 


OMMENDED BY THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE. ALL COLORS 
ARE WARRANTED TO BE SUPERIOR OR 
EQUAL IN QUALITY TO SPECIFICATIONS 
ESTABLISHED BY U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


Superior quality of rich, brilliant colors of great 
tinting strength. They are made only of genuine pigments, 
ground in pure linseed oil. These celors are ALL permanent 
and safely intermixable. Their dependably unvarying 
standard of hue, buttery consistency and even texture 
have made these colors a most popular choice with pro- 
fessional painters, illustrators and instructors. 


As the name PRE-TESTED implies, every batch of 
color is checked and tested. Each must first be approved 
by our laboratory and must then pass performance tests 
by professional artists before it is offered for sale. 








The most popular color on the market today .. . 
because of value. 







AT YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL STORE 


WRITE FOR FREE 





NEW COLOR CHART 


M. GRUMBACHER 


inc. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


everyone’s talking about them... 
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Still at low prices—the versatile Designers’ 

Opaque Water Colors—a full range of 62 hues, 
made by Winsor & Newton in England 

especially for gouache painting and textile designing, 
are highly favored for general use 


because of their exceptional purity of color, 


dazzling brilliance and superb opacity. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO. LTD MONTREAL * 


ae 


OTTAWA TORONTO * VANCOUVER © WINNIPEG —CANADIAN AGENTS 
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